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SECRETS, 


BY NINA F. LAYARD. 


I am the sun. 

Out of the ocean’s silver bed 
1 lift the crest of a golden head, 
And my yellow locks are spread and curled 
Over the shoulders of the world; 

Yet there are who sigh and think 

That I only rise to sink! 
Shall 1 tell you a secret? Setting here, 
I rise in another hemisphere. 


Il am a wave. 
Out of the ocean's level plain 
1 lift and swell to the shore again, 
And my lucent waters lace and fly 
Over the bounds of the beaches high; 
Yet there are who weep to know 
That the ebb attends the flow! 
Shall I tell you a secret? With the tide, 
I ebb and flow on the other side. 


I am a man. 

Ont of the night of a hidden past 
I awake to the light of the world at last, 
And my eager spirit yearns to climb 
Up to the height of a joy sublime; 

Yet there are who doubting cry 

That I only live to die! 
Shall I tell youa secret? God is love. 
I shall die to live in the land above. 

—Harper's Magazine. 


~e 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The event of the week for women in 
Boston has been the National Convention 
of Working Girls’ Clubs. Over two hun- 
dred women, mostly in their youth, came 
as delegates from fifteen cities, and a 
large audience of club workers and 
visitors assembled. Miss Edith M. Howes, 
president of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Clubs, called the convention to 
order on Wednesday morning, and gave a 
graceful greeting. Papers and discussions 
on club work and relations occupied the 
Opening session. Wednesday afternoon 
was devoted to a discussion of ‘‘Lunch 
Clubs, ” ‘* Codperative Housekeeping, ” 
and ‘* Domestic Service.” Interesting 
accounts were given of numerous success- 
ful experiments. Thursday morning was 
given to the educational work and social 
relations of the club. The consensus of 
Opinion was to the effect that the club of 
the future would be a coéperative club of 
men and women. Financial questions 
were considered in the afternoon, and the 
benefits of junior clubs, vacation houses, 
and other club enterprises were presented 
on Friday morning. On Thursday even- 
ing there was a great gathering in Music 
Hall at the annual reunion of the Massa- 


Across the top of this page, in large 
| capitals, are the words: ‘‘The Last Guns 
| in Woman’s Battle for the Ballot.” The 
Mail and Express is in error. The last 
gun will be a ‘“‘shot heard around the 
world” and the battle will be won. 


~<~>> 
or 





The will of the late Samuel Simpson, of 
Wallingford, Conn., gives $50,000 to the 
‘*Ladies’ Library Association” of that 
place, also a valuable lot on which to 
erect a building. The gift is a memorial 
toa deceased daughter who was greatly 
interested in the formation of the Asso- 
ciation and an active member at the time 
of her death. It is an example worth 
following. 


—+~@>— 


Judge Joseph Christian, formerly pres- 
ident of the Court of Appeals of Virginia, 
has presented an appeal to the United 
States Court in behalf of Mrs. Belva A. 
Lockwood, who was lately refused admis- 
sion to the barof the Supreme Court of 
Appeals in Virginia. It is submitted that, 
though a woman, she is a person and a 
citizen, and is entitled under the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the 
statutes of Virginia to practise in all the 
courts of that State, and the United 
States Supreme Court is asked to take 
such action as will require the Virginia 
court to admit her as a practitioner. 


+e, —— 


An account was given in the JOURNAL 
last week of the tax-payers’ election at 
Newburgh, N. Y., at which women voted. 
Another New York town, Round Lake, 
held an election on May 9, at which 
women voted. Seven members of the 
Board of Trustees were elected, and all 
persons owning lots whose taxes have 
been paid were entitled to one vote for 
each lot, and three additional votes for 
each cottage or house. No report of this 
election has been received, but from the 
N. Y. Tribune we obtain the following 
facts: 


Of 295 lot-owners in Round Lake, 155, 
a clear majority, are women, and not half 
a dozen of them have less than four 
votes. Mrs. John W. Hillman, of Troy, 
widow of a rich real estate man who was 
one of the projectors of Round Lake, has 
twenty-five lots and two cottages, so that 
she casts thirty-one votes, while her two 
daughters have ten lots each, and twenty 
votes between them. Mrs. Garnsey, of 
Garnsey Hall, has eight lots; Mrs. W. 
P. Converse, of Troy, has seven; Mrs. 
Emily Hathorne, widow of the proprietor 


six; Mrs. Elizabeth N. Gray has six; Mrs. 
Galen R. Hitt, of Albany, who is now 
prominent in the woman suffrage move- 
ment, has three, while Mrs. Livia Griffin, 
wife of President Griffin, Mrs. John P. 
Newman, wife of the Bishop, and Mrs. 
George West, wife of the ex-Congressman, 
have, in conjunction with their husbands, 
abundant certificates of lot-ownership to 
give them strong influence at the polls. 
The election is held at Alumni Hall, and 
the women as well as the men exercise 
their privilege very generally. The form 
of procedure is not exactly according to 
the ballot-reform laws that govern the 
State, but so far it has been honestly con- 
ducted, and no charges of false counts or 
ballot-box stuffing have yet been made. 
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Kate Field's Washington affirms that 
‘*the worst evil this country has to face 
is the criminal looseness of naturalization 
laws, passed by sixteen reckless State 
Legislatures, allowing aliens to vote be- 
fore they have fulfilled the requirements 
necessary to become citizens of the United 
States.”” In Arkansas, Alabama, Colora- 
do, Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota 
West Virginia and Wisconsin, male 
foreigners who have simply declared 
their intention to become American citi- 
zens are made voters, while all] American 
women are disfranchised. 


—~ Qa ——___—__ 


But the evil is not confined to those 
States. In every State both political 
parties establish bureaus, weeks before an 
election, where money is furnished to pay 
the fees to declare intentions. and obtain 
the final papers. This is one of the so- 
called “legitimate” campaign expenses. 
At City Hall, New York, thousands of 
dirty, ignorant, illiterate men, who can 





chusetts Association. A further account | 
of this end-of-the-century convention 
will be given in the JOURNAL next week. 


—_ ~@2, —— 

The N. Y. Mail and Express, of May 5, 
has a page nearly filled with articles and 
letters on woman suffrage pro and con. 


scarcely speak our language and know 
nothing of our constitutions and laws, are 
thus transformed into citizens in a sin- 
gle week. Even in Massachusetts, the 
educational qualification is practically 
evaded by a few evenings’ training in 
spelling easy sentences and writing what 


of the Hathorne Spring at Saratoga, has |- 
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passes for a name. The federal courts 
are even worse than the State courts in 
the administration of naturalization. In 
1890, the U. 8. Courts in Boston natu- 
ralized about 8,000 aliens, many of whom 
came from distant parts of the State in 
parties of fifty and seventy-five at a time. 
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Kate Field asks: ‘‘How much longer 
will Americans, who are still two-thirds of 
our population, allow this sort of thing 
to exist?” We answer: ‘‘Until American 
men cease to make their own educated 
mothers, sisters, wives and daughters the 
political inferiors of the most ignorant 
and degraded male human being.” 





—@>—__—— 


An educated Hindoo gentleman, a grad- 
uate from one of the universities, said to 
an English friend: ‘*Your government 
did not know what it was doing when it 
abolished the burning of wives on their 
husbands’ funeral pyre. The fact is, we 
were obliged to introduce that measure 
to prevent our wives from poisoning us.” 
This is a beautiful side-light on the con- 
dition of things in India, and it is a sword 
that cuts both ways, for it not only re- 
veals the cunning of bad men for their 
own safety, but shows the sort of hus- 
bands they must be whom wives would 
poison if the penalty were not to be burnt 
alive! 
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The Boston Globe and Advertiser and 
the New York Recorder have had leading 
editorials during the past week in advo- 
cacy of woman suffrage which are won- 
derfully able and convincing. Indeed, 
we might make up one entire paper every 
week by quotations from the daily and 
weekly press. These masterly arguments 
will reach hundreds of thousands of 
readers who never see a woman suffrage 
paper, and will make hosts of converts to 
the cause of women’s enfranchisement. 


———__$__~ Go 
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William Lloyd Cnarrison, on May 4, 
wrote an admirable letter to the New 
York Evening Post, showing conclusively 
the absurdity of its editorial objections to 
woman suffrage. Mr. Godkin, unable to 
refute, evades Mr. Garrison’s points with 
a shifty adroitness worthy of a Tammany 
politician, closing with an intimation that 
he will not argue the question on grounds 
of justice or expediency, and will answer 
no further troublesome questions. 


or —— 


An account will be found in another 
column of the famine now raging in 
Armenia. 
prevailed in our own country during the 
past year, and they have indeed been hard 
enough to bear. But Americans, living 
under a government which affords a rea- 
sonable degree of security for life and 
property, can have little conception of 
the state of things in a country where 
the sufferings of absolute starvation are 
aggravated by chronic brigandage, and 
all the other evils of anarchic misrule. 

———*_+o-—__- 


The women of Ohio again have occa- 
sion for rejoicing. The Legislature has 
repealed the statute under which the 
registration of the (women) inmates of 
houses of ill-fame was permitted, in cities 
of a certain number of inhabitants. Mrs. 
Louisa Southworth says in a private letter : 

It only shows what a good, earnest 
woman can do. Mrs. Dora Webb is en- 
titled to the entire credit. She herself 
framed the bill for repeal. 

The obnoxious statute just repealed had 
been quietly slipped through the Legisla- 
ture without the knowledge of the people 
of the State. The effort to put it into 
operation in Cleveland brought it to pub- 
lic attention, and secured its repeal. 


————~oe—___—_- 


The Women’s Federated Clubs of Chi- | 


cago lately held a mock ‘‘folk moot,”’ the 
earliest form of popular council, such as 
was held in old times to deliberate upon 
projects, discuss grievances, prepare peti- 
tions, etc. Twenty-two clubs were rep- 
resented. ‘*The Relation of Women to 
Modern Industrial Conditions” was dis- 
cussed under five heads: 
Social Life, Legal Status, Political Status, 
and Economic Phases. The moot was 
begun by Miss Marion Talbot, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and ended by Mrs. 
Alzina P. Stevens, a State factory inspec- 
tor. Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson pre- 
sided. Many bright speeches were made, 
including an especially good one by Mrs. 


Catharine Waugh McCulloch, humorously | 


‘*Hard times,” so-called, have | 


Domestic Life, | 


pointing out the defects of Illinois laws 
in regard to women. The Chicago Herald 
says: ‘*The speaking was uniformly note- 
worthy for good English, good taste, and 
brevity.” 

—- —~@De — ~———— 

Illinois women are vigorously at work 
to secure a woman as one of the regents 
of the State University. They hope to 
get each political party to nominate a 
woman, so that whichever ticket wins, 
some woman will be elected. The best 
women of Chicago are active in this move- 
ment. Success to them! 


<> 
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In New York, the discussion of woman 
suffrage continues to boil and bubble, and 
to overflow the newspapers. The ‘‘antis” 
have already been of essential service by 
vastly increasing the agitation. ‘‘Youcan- 
not make a clash of cymbals with only one 
cymbal.” The ‘‘remonstrants,” though 
few in number, have supplied the other 
cymbal. All the baser elements of so- 
clety have welcomed them with great 
jubilation, and are making the most of 
them as allies. But one would think 
these ladies must sometimes feel ashamed 
of the company in which they find them- 
selves. The arguments against equal 
rights in which opponents in the New 
York papers indulge are so insulting, and 
in some cases 80 coarse, that they will 
make nine women out of ten who read 
them thoroughly indignant. In Massa- 
chusetts, the arguments at the remon- 
strants’ hearings have often converted 
women whom the suffragists had been 
unable to reach. If the important thing 
in New York is to convert the women, 
the opponents are helping powerfully to 
do it. 


~@r 


The N. Y. World of May 6 publishes an 
absurd cartoon, depicting from imagi- 
nation the state of things that will pre- 
vail when women vote. The Denver 
papers lately published cartoons, from 
life, showing the scenes on election day 
when the women of Colorado actually did 
vote. The two pictures are about as 
much alike as Hyperion and a Satyr. 
Luckily it is the one taken from real life 
that corresponds to Hyperion. 








| Henceforth women will be admitted to 
| the post-graduate courses at Harvard. 
| This is a great gain. It is stipulated, 
| however, that they must first register as 
| students of Radcliffe College—a needless 
| and irrational requirement. 


| —t+>>- 
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The Woman’s Congress, held last week 
at San Francisco, attracted large au- 
diences by the vigor, originality and 
variety of the papers and discussions. 
Among those who took a prominent part 
were Mrs" Helen Campbell, of New York; 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, the poet, 
and Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, whose kinder- 
garten work has given her a national 
reputation. 
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IOWA NOTES. 





Governor Jackson has signed the bill 
passed by the lowa Legislature empower- 
ing women who pay taxes to vote on the 
issuing of bonds and on increasing the 
tax levy. The Woman's Standard says: 

Business women and tax-payers will 
readily see how much more important is 
this than the mere right of voting for 
public officers. We may not have occa- 
sion to use this power very often, but 
every public-spirited woman will take a 
deeper interest in affairs, because she has 
this new privilege. 

Senator Kilburn writes: ‘‘I am more 
impressed with the result of the suffrage 
vote in the Assembly than at the time the 
vote was taken. It is an acknowledg- 
ment of a right, and will make the way 
more easy for the success of a constitu- 
tional amendment.” 


M. J. O. Whiting, of Belmond, is 
arranging for several suffrage contests. 


The following explanation of his nega- 
tive vote was made by P. Stillmunkes, a 
member of the Iowa House: 


I have always been taught and scrip- 
| ture says God first made man and after- 
wards he took a rib out of the man’s side, 
out of which he made a woman. Now, it 
seems to me a disgrace and an injustice to 
let that rib control or dictate to men in 
any way, shape or form whatsoever in 
regard to the law-making power in this 
State. Therefore, I vote no. 


The Clinton Herald disgustedly re- 
marks on the foregoing: 
If Dubuque was after the biggest fool 


in the county to represent it in the Legis- 
lature, it apparently got what it went for. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Mary L. HAMILTON, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., is engaged in the insurance 
and real estate business. 

Mrs. M. ISABEL JENCKES has been 
nominated for school commissioner by 
the local council of women in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. She is in every way qualified. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe is attending 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at Philadelphia this week, as the represen- 
tative of the New England Woman's 
Club and the Massachusetts Federation. 

Miss J. G. SmiTH has been appointed 
as the first woman Infant Life Protection 
and Shop Hours Acts Inspector by the 
London County Council. She is a lecturer 
and medalist of the National Health 
Society of England. 

Rosa BONHEUR, upon whose breast the 
Empress Eugenie personally fastened the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor in 1865, has 
just been promoted to the grade of Officer 
in that Order, the first woman artist upon 
whom that distinction has been conferred. 

Miss CATHERINE H. SPENCE, of Ade- 
laide, South Australia, has gone to Glas- 
gow, after nearly a year’s stay in the 
United States, during which time she 
gave many addresses on Proportional 
Representation. She has left here many 
warm advocates of that measure. One of 
her last speeches in this country was 
before the Ladies’ Political Study Club 
of Toronto. 

Mrs. C. M. HAWTHORNE, of Alden, 
N. Y., president of the Erie County 
Political Equality Club, is an acknowl- 
edged leader in Alden in both the suf- 
frage and temperance movements. She 
voted for school officers last year, al- 
though subjected to the ordeal of a chal- 
lenged vote and consequent inquiry as to 
whether she had ever been in States 
prison, etc. 

Miss JULIE R. JENNEY, a daughter of 
Col. E. 8. Jenney, one of the best-known 
lawyers of Central New York, has been 
admitted to the bar at the General Term 
in Syracuse. Miss Jenney was a member 
of a class of twelve law students, all 
young men except herself, who were 
examined at the same time. The exami- 
ners say that she was splendidly succes:- 
ful, and predict for her a brilliant career. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE gave an 
address at Lowell, Mass., on Thursday 
evening, May 9%, in advocacy of the 

Norwegian system of dealing with the 
sale of liquors. She said,‘‘if you can’t get 
a whole loaf, take half one. If we had 
passed the Woman Suffrage Bill, we 
would have had the Norwegian system, 
and we would have passed the Woman 
Suffrage Bill, had it not been for the 
liquor element.”’ 

QUEEN VicToRIA is the senior prebend- 
ary of the Church of England, having been 
appointed prebendary of St. David's 
Cathedral in 1837. She has never drawn 
the stipend attached to the office, possibly 
because she has failed to comply with 
the requirement that each prebendary 
should officiate a certain number of times 
at divine service in the course of the 
year. She is the only woman in England 
invested with ecclesiastical office in the 
Established Church. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE TUCKER, known far 
and wide under the initials of ‘A. L.O. E.” 
(A Lady of England), died some months 
ago in India. For the last eighteen years 
Mrs. Tucker has been engaged in mission- 
ary work in India, where the proceeds of 
her pen have been used to benefit the 
missions, and it is understood that all 
money received from her works in future 
is also to be placed at the disposal of the 
Indian missions. She was the author of 
more than fifty volumes, chiefly juvenile 
or religious, which have had an immense 
circulation. 

Miss Mary J. WESTFALL has lately 
brought to New York a beautiful collec- 
tion of Pacific coast alge. It contains 
over 3,000 specimens of seaweed, gathered, 
pressed and mounted by Miss Westfall’s 
own hands. The collection represents 
eight years of unremitting toil, patience 
and enthusiasm. It was exhibited in the 
Woman’s Building, in Chicago, where it 
attracted much attention, and received the 
only medal awarded for alge. Miss West- 
fall’s object in bringing her collection to 
New York is to interest artists and school 
teachers. She does not wish it to be 
ooked upon simply as a collection of 
botanical specimens, and has mounted the 
seaweeds in a unique and artistic manner. 
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THE WHEN, WHERE AND HOW OF VA- 
CATIONS. 


‘Lf some one would look out for my 
gloves and shoes, I could take care of the 
rest of my wardrobe,” said a busy woman 
to me. 1 think it is the belief, born of ex- 
perience, of most of us that if some one 
would look out for the little things of our 
lives we could manage the large ones, and 
get on very well. Every one who was at 
the great Exposition knows how valuable 
or invaluable were the guides. One need 
not wander about aimlessly to find that 
which he wanted to see, but could be put 
immediately on the right track by one of 
these numerous, blue-coated indispensa- 
bles, thus saving time and strength and 
brain-wear. 

It has seemed to me of late that working 
women did not get as much good from 
their vacations as they should. Many 
with whom I have talked in autumn seem 
as tired and listless as they did in the 
spring. When asked when they had 
their vacations, the answer has been 
almost invariably that they took them in 
July or August. Now, it does not seem 
to me that a working girl’s vacation 
should come in July or August, or that 
she would take it then if she thought 
about it; perhaps if she had time to 
think about it; and it has occurred to me 
that it would be well if some whose busi- 
ness it is to think would act the part of 
guide in this‘great world-fair of ours, and 
set these bewildered ones straight, and 
if I can furnish the gloves and boots of 
some one’s mental wardrobe, or help set 
him in the right direction to find that 
which he wants, I shall indeed be glad. 

First, one should take a vacation when 
the weather is such that he feels like 
walking, playing games, searching out 
beautiful spots, rowing, etc. In July or 
August one is too languid from the op- 
pressiveness of the weather for any of 
these things. If he does them at all, it 
must be early in the morning or late in 
the evening, and often the weather is too 
warm for even this. It seems to me 
that May and October are the ideal months 
for a vacation. Let the last of May run 
into the first of June, and the last of 
October into November if necessary. 
Then the air is full of the elixir of life. 
In May one glories in the spring as 
though it were a miracle which had 
never before been wrought, and his 
living and loving and achieving be- 
come of new and more precious mean- 
ing. He becomes a new man in a 
new world. Both bottle and wine have 
discarded the old. In October there is 
an exhilarating sharpness which only re- 
sembles cold ‘‘as the mist resembles rain,” 
in the morning and evening hours, and at 
noon a soft, langourous feeling in the 
atmosphere which is still not enervating. 
In either of these seasons one pines to be 
abroad on the hilltops where the violets 
are showing themselves, in the pastures 
where every sweet wild thing is putting 
forth its buds, by the side of the running 
brooks; or he loves to fare forth where 
the leaves will rustle as he walks through 
them or pushes them aside to look for 
chestnuts or beechnuts. I do not know 
which is the more lovely, the spring sun- 
shine or the autumn haze; but of one 
thing I am assured, that either is far more 
beautiful to the eye and sufficient unto the 
physical man than the torrid sun of 
midsummer. One is lifeless and useless 
and negative in a hammock or half asleep 
under a tree; he is alive, strong in 
thought, and positive in action when he 
cannot keep himself away from the dis- 
tant places of interest, the things of 
charm; when he pines for the croquet 
mallet and the tennis racquet, and makes 
extensive plans for outdoor excursions 
and enjoyments. In these times he is 
storing up energy, making warm red 
blood in his veins, helping his digestion 
by merry thoughts, and resting his ner- 
vous system by cessation from worry. 
As a matter of physical, moral and intel- 
lectual necessity one should insist that 
his vacation should be to him a really 
‘good time”; not negatively, but posi- 
tively. It is, or should be, his reservoir, 
in which is stored reserve force for the 
rest of the year, and he should insist 
that its chambers should not remain 
empty. 

As to where one should go, for my own 
part I prefer a short and stimulating va- 
cation to a long and torpid one. To lounge 
about in an uninterested, listless manner 
is not to rest. To turn the thoughts in 
new directions,to see something so strange 
and wonderful that it will perforce draw 
one’s mind away from his humdrum cares, 
to fire his imagination and re-direct his 
brain current, should be the work of a 
vacation. I believe, for instance, that a 
week at Niagara Falls, with the journey 
to and from that point, would be, for one 
who never saw this wonderful waterfall, 
worth six weeks in a dull farmhouse. 
Three days on the Hudson, with ita cap- 
tivating beauty and constantly changing 
scenery, would be better than three 








months of vegetation in a place of ordi- 
nary scenery and occupations. It is ever 
true that quality and not quantity is the 
thing to be considered. 

Again, I believe one should go where 
he can meet people with new faces and 
fresh ideas. The fire of the mind needs 
constant replenishment. As the wise 
householder lays in during the summer 
or autumn his year’s supply of fuel, so 
the careful vacationist will store up in 
his days of change and brightness the 
wherewithal to feed his mind in the work- 
a-day times to come. 

A point I have never seen mentioned in 
connection with vacations is that of how 
to travel to one’s point of destination, 
unless indeed it came in the way of rail- 
way advertising. Now I think one’s va- 
cation should begin to be a pleasant 
affair from the hour he leaves home, and 
in order to make it so he must travel 
comfortably. Parlor or sleeping cars are 
beyond the means of many working peo- 
ple. Then the thing to do is to seek a 
line which will take one to pJeasant 
places in ordinary coaches which are rest- 
ful and convenient. I have spoken of 
Niagara Falls and the Hudson, as places 
good to visit. These points are reached 
by the New York & New England Road, 
which uses the most comfortable coaches 
in which I have ever ridden. The seats 
are broad and low, the backs so high that 
one can rest in them as in a lounging 
chair, and each seat is provided with a 
rack for bundles, and a place for the um- 
brella. The parlor cars of this route can- 
not be surpassed, but one need never fear 
to fare forth, even on a long journey, in 
one of its ordinary coaches. A number 
of good things about this road occur to 
me asl write. If you will look over its 
general time table you will see that its 
various branches will take one to a thou- 
sand lovely places in several different 
States. Another point which our work- 
ing people will do well to remember is 
that the rates on this route are materially 
lower than on any other road in New 
England, while it offers quick service and 
ever courteous attention. During the 
Exposition it carried excursion parties 
via nineteen different routes, and sold 
tickets at the lowest rates of any road 
in the Eastern States. 

A road which offers excellent facilities 
and extremely comfortable coaches is the 
many-branched Old Colony. East, west, 
north and south, it spins along by sea- 
shore, mountain and lake, and on its 
trains may be found some of the hand- 
somest and most comfortable ordinary 
coaches which are used in railroad traffic. 

Do not think, friends, that the route by 
which you travel is of no account. Your 
time en route is an essential part of your 
vacation, and should receive due atten- 
tion. I believe it would be a good idea 
for the travelling public to boycott the 
roads which do not carry comfortable 
coaches, and so force them to furnish 
that which is paid for. 

AsI am in the employ of no railroad 
company or hotel proprietor I hope my 
words will receive some attention, and be 
the means of helping some of my tired 
friends and co-laborers to find more 
health, happiness and lasting benefit 
from their vacations. 

Lipa A. CHURCHILL. 
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SUNFLOWER LUNCH IN ORANGE, N. J. 

A lunch given by the New Jersey 
Woman Suffrage Association at Union 
Hall, recently, to raise money for the 
Kansas campaign, was appropriately 
named after the flower which is the em- 
blem of that State. Forty ladies sat down 
to the lunch in the ladies’ parlor, which 
was decorated in yellow, the suffrage 
color. Among the masses of forsythia 
and jonquils a few sunflowers appeared, 
but they were such as never grew in any 
garden. Portraits of Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony looked 
down from the walls. After the lunch 
the president, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, 
explained the object of the meeting. She 
said that the friends of equal rights 
believed that Kansas, which was born in 
a struggle for freedom, would soon do 
justice to her women. Where they had 
made such good use of the ballot in munic- 
ipal elections, they deserve to have full 
suffrage. 

Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell believed 
that good men were as indignant at injus- 
tice to women as women were themselves. 

Mrs. J. T. Ellis gave an account of how 
she was converted to woman suffrage, 
which was both humorous and pathetic. 
She also told of cases where woman’s 
voice was needed in legislation for the 
cause of morality. 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey told of the election 
of a Woman’s School Committee in East 
Orange, and urged that all women should 
take a more active interest in public edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. K. H. Browning told about the 
school meetings in West Orange. The 





first one she atterded broke up in disor- 
der, but since women have been present 
they have been properly conducted. 

Mrs. T. R. Krom, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on School Suffrage, gave an en- 
couraging report of the increasing inter- 
est taken by women in the management 
of the public schools throughout the 
State. 

Mrs. H. L. Ccolidge spoke of her work 
in Washington at the Foundiing Asylum 
and asked what could be done to stop the 
sin and suffering there revealed to her. 
She was answered by Dr. Mary Hussey, 
who said that nothing effective could be 
done until women were given the power 
to raise the standard of public morality. 

Mrs. Hall closed the meeting by re- 
ferring to the fact that woman suffrage 
had become fashionable in New York, 
and that other signs of the times made 
the outlook most encouraging. Members 
were present from Plainfield, Elizabeth, 
Newark, Belleville, Nutley and Bloom- 
field. Mrs. W. E. Smith was chairman of 
the committee in charge of the lunch. 
About $75 will be sent to Kansas. 


~~ 
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TEMPERANCE TRIUMPHS IN COLORADO. 


BOULDER, COLORADO, APRIL 26, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 


Complete returns of municipal elec- 
tions held this month have been very slow 
in coming in. 

Though our women voted quite gen- 
erally, the results are not all we hoped, or 
indeed expected, the majority adhering to 
a party ticket, an issue which we trust 
will not obtain in our State election the 
coming fall. In several towns prohibi. 
tion was the issue. No doubt the victory 
gained was due entirely to woman’s in- 
fluence and ballot. In two instances it 
was a hard, close fight. 

The towns, Longmont, Evans, Love- 
land, Plattville, Julesburg and Sterling, 
may congratulate themselves upon the 
prospect of orderly streets for at least 
one year. 

The organizing of women’s non-par- 
tisan clubs is becoming quite general 
through the State. We trust results at 
State election will show that good and 
effective work has been done. ‘The six 
towns won for “God and Home and 
Native Land” are certainly an incentive 
for renewed effort along the lines of good 
morals and citizenship. The prohibition 
posts are moving forward; victory will 
come at length. The liquor element and 
gambling fraternity already feel the 
effects of the ballot in the hands of Col- 
orado women. H. E. W. 
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WOMEN AS TAX-PAYERS. 








It is related of the Rev. Anna Shaw 
that, having a little property in Massa- 
chusetts, she had been in the habit of en- 
tering a protest with her taxes. Last 
year they had a new tax-collector, a 
young man who didn’t understand the 
protest and asked her what she meant, if 
she did not own the property, etc. He 
showed so much ignorance as to why she 
should protest that the next month she 
sent a tract calculated to enlighten him, 
and the next month she sent him another, 
and kept this up every month for a year, 
feeling convinced that at the end of the 
year he would not ask her why she pro- 
tested. 

At a recent meeting of the Cleveland 
(O.) Literary Guild, the subject of woman 
suffrage was under consideration, and 
among the papers read were two relating 
to women as tax-papers, by Miss Mary 
Saxton and Miss Lucy Jordan, of which 
the following report was given in the 
Journal and Bulletin: 

Miss Jordan said that, at a rough esti- 
mate, women are paying taxes on over 
ten million dollars in Cuyahoga County, 
and yet, as women, they have no repre- 
sentation in the government. Miss fen 
ton related how, a short time ago, she 
asked at the office for a full list of her 
taxes, paid them and received her re- 
ceipt. A few weeks later a collector 
appeared at her door, presenting her un- 
paid chattel tax with penalty attached. 
She went to the office and told the men 
employed there that the people of this 
country are paying them to attend to 
business, and that when she asked for a 
full list of her taxes it was their duty to 

ive her a full and not a partial list. She 
therefore refused to pay the penalty. 
Miss Saxton’s experience seems to be no 
unusual one, for several other ladies had 
the same trouble with their taxes, and all 
present came to the conclusion that, if 
women could do no better as public 
officials, they certainly could do no worse 
than these men. 


— ——_~@r— —_— 


A COLORED WOMAN DOCTOR. 


The first colored woman doctor in the 
history of Louisville, Ky., applied to the 
County Clerk, recently, to be duly reg. 
istered, holding a certificate from the 
State Board of Health. 

The doctor’s name is Artitia G. Gilbert, 





and she graduated from the Louisville 


‘to her interest or to the benefit of those 


National Medical College. She is twenty- 
five’ years old, and lives at 938 Dumeslin 
Street. ’ 
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THE OHIO SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LAW. 


The following is the text of the new 
school suffrage law in Ohio: 


A bill to secure a voice ir school affairs 
to the women of Ohio on equal terms 
with men. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Ohio, that 
every woman born or naturalized in the 
United States, of the age of twenty-one 
years and upward, who shall have been a 
resident of the State one year, and of the 
county, town, township or other election 
district such time as the law provides 
for men, preceding any election held for 
the purpose of choosing any school direc- 
tor, member of the Board of Education 
or School Council, under the general and 
special laws of the State, shall be entitled 
to vote and be voted for at such election, 
for any such office or officer. 

Section 2. A separate box shall be 
provided for the ballots of women. 

Section 3. All laws relating to the 
registration of voters shall apply to 
women upon whom the right to vote is 
herein conferred, provided, that the names 
of such women may be placed upon a 
separate list. 

Section 4. That all acts or parts of acts 
inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Section 5. This act shall take effect 
and be in force from and after its passage. 


The bill passed the House by a vote of 
55 to 26. 

As a particular compliment to the ladies 
the Enrolment Committees at once re- 
ported the bill back, the Speaker of the 
House and President of the Senate signed 
it and it is now a law. 
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TOO MUCH WOMEN, 


E. W. Bok, in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
for May, says: 


For conscience sake, let us cease this 
everlasting prattle about the present being 
‘*woman’s century’’ and ‘‘woman’s age,” 
implying each time that we say it that 
the women of any previous age were 
drivelling idiots, and casting a slur upon 
the very women who gave us our being. 
Why is this **woman’s century” any more 
than was any century before it? Just 
because a few thousand more women are 
engaged in business? Does that fact 
make a ‘‘woman’s century”? We haven’t 
determined yet, by any means, whether 
the present tendency of woman going 
into the rougher commercial pursuits is 








who will follow her. A little caution here 
is avery good thing. What senseis there 
in this constant ding-donging into the 
ears of our girls that they are born at the 
“dawn of woman’s emancipation’? 
Emancipation from what? Will this sort 
of thing teach our girls to have a greater 
respect for the women of past generations? 
If we keep up this harangue much longer, 
I shall not blame our youngest girls if 
they get the notion that the world only 
began about forty or fifty years ago. If we 
expect children to have a respect for their 
mothers and their mothers’ parents, we 
cannot enshroud the times in which they 
lived with the darkness of ignorance and 
bigotry. The women who lived before 
the present agitators of the ‘twoman’s 
century” were born did a thing or two in 
the world’s history, far more, I venture 
to prophesy from their present talk, than 
the women of to-day will do in these lat- 
ter days if they pursue their present 
course. 

Mr. Edward W. Bok’s naive bewilder- 
ment concerning what is involved in the 
woman suffrage question, is one of the 
amusing features of these mentally stir- 
ring times. ‘‘Why is this ‘woman’s cen- 
tury’ any more than was any century 
before it?” he asks, helplessly. Study 
history, Mr. Bok, and you will discover 
for yourself the points of distinction. We 
would like to tell you in monthly instal- 
ments in that nice Home Journal, which 
you so nicely get up for ladies, but you 
do not seem to want your information in 
that way, judging from the closed doors 
which bar out from that sacred realm 
every side but one side of the woman 
question. 

Now it is a pity Mr. Bok does not try 
to make his Journal a journal which would 
give his readers some new ideas concern- 
ing the making of an ideal home. For a 
somewhat longish time of experiment the 
world has tried the policy of home-mak- 
ing by the method of walling in woman’s 
ideas; of teaching her an infinite deal 
concerning sewing and cooking, and 
‘decorating,’ and the ‘‘true sphere of 
duty for the female sex;” but even this 
slow, stupid world is at last beginning to 
see that mothers who don’t know any- 
thing of the real practical work of the 
world, that is, of its politics, will never, 
never be able to fit sons and daughters to 
do their whole duty in the world. 

Mr. Bok says our girls will ‘get the 
notion that the world only began about 
forty or fifty years ago.”’ So it did, Mr. 
Bok, so it did. Until that time the world 
had hobbled along like one of those poor 
animals from which vivisectors have re- 
moved half its brain. We had a one-sided, 
feebly groping sort of a motion, but the 
true, whole world has even yet but just 
begun to move. We have no quarrel with 
our mothers, or our mothers’ parents, but 





that we can improve upon our parents! 
It’s a shocking idea, no doubt, to some 
Americans—as it is to all Chinese. But 
if the things past parents did were good, 
how much better will the world become 
when present parents and potential future 
parents add their present special good to 
that of the past! 

Take courage and be comforted, Mr. 
Bok; ‘‘the world do move,” and it doesn’t 
help matters a bit to struggle against 
recognizing the fact. The mass of 
women, though, will always keep an 
interest in pickling and preserving, darn- 
ing and mending, cooking and sweeping, 
tending and teaching children, pleasing 
and comforting husbands, exactly as 
much as now. You know it was thought 
that teaching them to read would utterly 
separate their minds from consideration 
of any of those things. But homes have 
ever existed, from the time when Meso- 
lithic birds built abodes of love for their 
nestlings until now, when exactly the 
same thing is done, in different fashion 
only. They will exist just the same, but 
much improved, when women, as well as 
men, become self-governing citizens. 

ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 


THE FAMINE IN ARMENIA, 





The following are extracts from letters 
received from Rev. Hagop Kaprielian, of 
Moosh, Armenia: 


JAN. 2, 1894: Extreme poverty pre- 
vails here. The price of a bushel of wheat 
is two pounds and a half (equal to $12), 
while the ordinary price is $1.50. Eighty 
poco out of a hundred are already 

ungry and naked. 

JAN. 12, 1894: The famine is growing 
more severe every day. Already several 
persons have starved to death in the 
neighboring villages. The price of wheat 
has gone up from two pounds and a half 
to three pounds and a half—a sum equal 
to the annual earnings of an average 
workingman. Consider the fact that we 
are only at the beginning of the winter, 
very far from the next crop. Then you 
can form some adequate idea of the 
future, in comparison with which the 
present may be considered happy. 

JAN. 19, 1894: Mr. B. and his family 
have been living for several days on the 
cotton-seed left over from last year. Gaunt 
and starving people are all around us. 
- » « In the village of Gourse, a husband 
and wife died last week. Not more than 
one in a hundred is able to buy the neces- 
saries of life. Eight thousand families 
have migrated to the Diarbekir and Har- 
poot districts. 


JAN. 23, 1894: Indescribable poverty 
reigns here. Only one or two families in 
each village can even barely support 
themselves. Moosh is desolate; not be- 
cause there is no wheat to be bought, but 
because people have absolutely no means 
to buy. Everybody is in despair, and 
waiting for death. 


The following extract is from a letter 
to Rev. C. Chitjian, written from Kenoos, 
the district adjoining Moosh, which is 
famine-stricken also: 


Fes. 8, 1894: The country is in abject 
poverty. The price of wheat is ten times 
as high as usual. The whole district is 
on the verge of starvation. The rich 
families whom you knew are entirel 
ruined. The prevailing misery and desti- 
tution is too appalling for description. 
Happy is he who is away from the scene 
of these heart-rending sufferings. May 
God open the windows of mercy! We 
have no other hope. 

Fes. 19, 1894: In Sasoon people are 
living on grass. The whole district is in 
a state of siege by semi-savage Kurds. 
Children are dying by scores in their 
mothers’ laps. The condition here is 
simply beyond description. People have 
begun to eat unclean animals. We are 
afraid that if this state of things con- 
tinues much longer, human beings will 
prey on each other. Is it not possible for 
| eee world to lend us a helping 

an 


Contributions for the famine sufferers 
may be set to Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 35 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass., treagurer 
of the United Friends of Armenia. 


+ 





NEW YORE RECORDER FOR SUFFRAGE. 


J. W. Clarke, the able editor of that 
progressive and influential daily, the New 
York Recorder, had leading editorials, on 
April 29 and 30, in favor of woman suf- 
frage. He says: 


Not one of the objections urged against 
woman suffrage by the fashionable women 
who have taken the front in opposing it 
would be listened to for a moment as 
applied to male voters. 

First, it is said that thousands of women 
do not desire to vote and will not vote 
even if they are enfranchised. 

Well, that is just as true of men as of 
women. But try and fancy the roar of 
laughter that would greet the idiotic 
proposition to take the ballot frem all 
men because many thousands of men do 
not want it and will not use it! 

Second, it is said that the right to vote 
attaches -_ to those who have the 
ability to fight, and women cannot bear 
arms. 

The same rule applied to men would 
take the ballot away from thousands upon 
thousands of male voters. 

All the old men, above sixty, who are 
held by army rules to be unfit for military 
service, would be stricken off the voting 
lists. All physically imperfect men, men 
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limbs, would be denied citizenship on this 
pasis. All men suffering from chronic 
troubles, such as asthma, rheumatism or 
irregular action of the heart, would also 
have to stay away from the polls—that is, 
if fitness for fighting be the true test and 
qualification for the right to vote. 

Third, it is said that many women have 
no knowledge or experience that qualifies 
them to vote upon many political issues 
that are outside the domain of their house- 
hold duties. 

The same rule of exclusion from the 
suffrage would certainly take the ballot 
away from 20 per cent., probably more, 
of the present male voters. 

Indeed, it is probable that the mass of 
women, having more home leisure, as a 
rule, than the mass of men, who are 
occupied in their daily employments, are 
better able to inform themselves on cur- 
rent questions of the day. Women read 
more than men. The libraries show this 
to be so, and every newsdealer and pe- 
riodical publisher knows it. 

There is something that shocks our 
sense of the fitness of things, and belit- 
tles the high ideal of American woman- 
hood, in this spectacle of our women of 
fashion and wealth—presumably, also, 
women of moral dignity and a high sense 
of seif-respect—stepping forwa d to plead 
that their sex is unfit for citizenship, (1) 
because voting would be a bore to them; 
(2) because they cannot fight ; (3) because 
they don’t know enough to vote as wisely 
as men. 

These fair remonstrants may speak the 
sentiments of the few luxurious ladies of 
ease who live only as the household pets 
of rich husbands; but they certainly do 
not reflect the opinions of the great multi- 
tude of America’s average women, who 
work either independently or with and 
for their husbands and homes, and to 
whom the ballot would mean so much 
more power and opportunity to work 
with. _ 
BROOKLYN REMONSTRANTS ANSWERED. 


Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi refutes the 
sophistries of the Brooklyn remonstrants, 
as follows: 


As a whole, the reasons given by the 
remonstrants are very weak and will not 
bear analysis. The whole trend of their 
argument is that they want to shirk the 
responsibility of suffrage, which is a 
cowardly thing to do. Here are their 
objections : 

1. Because suffrage is to be regarded not as a 

rivilege to be enjoyed, but as a duty to be per- 
ormed. 


Suffrage is certainly a duty to be per- 
formed to the State as well as a privilege 
to be enjoyed. And that is precisely why 
the hitherto apathetic half of the popula- 
tion should be aroused to a sense of their 
duty. 

2. Because hitherto the women of this State 
have enjoyed exemption from this burdensome 
duty, and no adequate reason has been assigned 
for depriving them of that immunity. 


If the population of a free State gen- 
erally considered the franchise a bur- 
densome duty, there would soon be an 
end of freedom. To the extent that 
women can be made to swallow this state- 
ment, when presented in a gilded pill by 
their advisers, so many will remain a 
serious menace to the permanence of 
democratic institutions in a free State. 

3. Because conferring suffrage upon the women 
who claim it would impose suffrage upon the 
many women who neither desire it as a privilege 
nor regard it as their duty. 


Suffrage is imposed upon no one, not 


even on the men who possess this priv-: 


ilege, dear-bought with the struggles for 
liberty of countless generations. At pres- 
ent those who choose can always neglect 
it, and would do so if they were women. 
It is doubtful, however, if women would 
so often neglect this high privilege did 
they once possess it. 

4. Because the need of America is not an in- 
creased quantity, but an improved quality of the 
vote, and there is no adequate reason to believe 
that woman suffrage, by doubling the vote, will 
improve its quality. 


Unquestionably the need of America 
is an improved quality of the vote. In 
the constant evolution of society the 
immediate new resource at hand for 
improving that quality is to enlist the 
interests, sympathies and conscience of 
women in public affairs, and to arouse 
and quicken an intelligence whose force 
has been hitherto largely latent. It is 
a myth to suppose that women judi- 
ciously influence the vote of their hus- 
bands, brothers or sons. bay cannot 
influence in concerns of which they know 
nothing and can know nothing, because 
with them they have nothing to do, and 
their influence, if attempted, would 
naturally be rejected, as an attempt at 
meddling by ignoramuses with matters 
of which they necessarily know nothing. 

5. Because the household, not the individual, 
is the unit of the State, and the vast majority of 
women are represented by household suffrage. 


The household is not the unit of the 
State, and is not so considered by either 
law or custom. It has been proposed in 
Belgium to give the masculine head of a 
house an extra representation for the 
women of his family, analagous to the 
famous two-fifths extra representation 
once enjoyed by the Southern slave- 
holders. But no such system exists now 
in the United States. 

6. Because the women not so represented suf- 
fer no practical injustice which giving the suf- 
frage will remedy. 

Opinions differ as to what constitutes 
“practical injustice.” To those sensitive 
to the large motives that appeal to free 
Citizens in a free State, submission to 
government, where others, not more 
qualified, share in the government, 1s 
a very practical injustice. Never, until 
the establishment of universal suflrage, 
did it bappen that all the women in a 
community, no matter how well born, 
how intelligent, how well educated, how 


virtuous, how wealthy, were counted the 
politica] inferiors of all the men, no 
matter how base born, how stupid, how 


ignorant, how brutal, how poverty- 
stricken. This anomaly is the real in- 
novation. Men have personally ruled 


the women of their families; the law has 
annihilated the separate existence of 
women; but women have never been 
subjected to the political sovereignty of 
all men, simply in virtue of their sex. 
Never, that is, since the days of the an- 
cient republics. 

7. Becauseequality in character does not imply 
similarity in function, and the duties and life of 
men and women are divinely ordered to be dif- 
ferent in the State, as in the home. 


The duties of men and women would 
continue to differ in many respects in 
State as in the home if women voted. 
Thus men would have to continue to 
fight when there was a war, and women 
to nurse the wounded and help pay the 
war taxes. But at present women have 
no duties in the State at all, and the 
State, therefore, is not as it should be—a 
true mirror of home, but only of a fron- 
tier mining camp. 

8. Because the energies of women are en- 
grossed by their present duties and interests, 
from which men cannot relieve them, and it is 
better for the community that they devote their 
energies to the more efficient performance of 
their present work than to divert them to new 
fields of activity. 


The legitimate duties and private in- 
terests of women at present are not more 
engrossing than are the correlative pri- 
vate interests of men. On the contrary, 
there are thousands of women—the un- 
married, those whose children have left 
the nursery, the childless—who have only 
too little to do, while their husbands are 
absolutely immersed in exciting business. 
The leisure of such women, now often 
wasted, could often be most nobly util- 
ized in the service of the State. 

9. Because political equality will deprive 
woman of special privileges hitherto accorded 
her by the law. 


No special privileges accorded by law 
are mentioned, and it is doubtful whether 
any couldbe. The dower right of women 
only exists for real estate, and is a set- 
off against the tenancy by courtesy of 
men. Any privileges which are just are 
accorded in consideration of women’s po- 
sition as mothers, and women would not 
cease to be mothers if they had the suf- 
frage. 

10. Because suffrage logically involves the 
holding of public office, and office-holding is 
inconsistent with the duties of most women. 


The answer to this is embraced in those 
given to the eighth reason. 


~~ 
or 


GOOD NEWS FROM MICHIGAN, 


A Michigan correspondent writes: 


Michigan suffragists are watching New 
York as they have watched Massachusetts 
and every other active part of the eountry 
and the world through your columns. At 
home we are doing our mite to push the 
question of questions politically. I had 
the pleasure of addressing a body of 
highly cultured but conservative Con- 
gregational women last Tuesday, upon 
the guestion: ‘Do Women Want the 
Franchise?” It was virgin soil, and the 
seed has taken root. It is the first in- 
stance of the kind in our city where a 
church organization has taken up so radi- 
cal a question for discussion. The vote 
in favor at the conclusion of the debate 
was unanimous. Farther innovations 
upon churchly customs are planned. ‘tThe 
world do move.” We are expecting an 
excellent State Annual Convention on 
May 8, 9, 10, at Grand Rapids. M. E. R. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN NEW JERSEY. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A meeting of suffragists has been held 
in Glen Ridge, N. J. On Saturday even- 
ing, April 28, Glen Ridge Hall was occu- 
pied by workers for equal suffrage, who 
listened to the first public address upon 
this question ever delivered in that vicin- 
ity. Miss Harriette A. Keyser, the offi- 
cial organizer of suffrage leagues in New 
York City, delivered an earnest and inter- 
esting address, which was frequently 
applauded. 

The success of recent efforts of the 
speaker in organizing the workers was 
recounted, and the story was told of a 
woman in the central portion of New 
York State who, being a property owner, 
has taxes to pay, and who finds her 
property is rated in the tax bills at its 
full value, while that of the men is scaled 
down one-third. This shows how taxa- 
tion without a vote leads to oppression. 
The speaker referred feelingly to the fact 
that her New Jersey sisters formerly 
were accorded the use of the ballot and 
exercised it until disfranchised by statute 
in 1807, and by amendments of the State 
Constitution in 1844. By political fraud, 
the women were actually prevented from 
voting upon the section which, being 
adopted, has disfranchised them. 

Women’s supposed unfitness for army 
service was referred to by Miss Keyser, 
and she declared that women’s productive 
work on the farm and in the household 
while the men were at the war was of far 
greater benefit to mankind than legalized 
murder by the men. At this juncture 
great applause was elicited by a lady 
member, who arose and told how she had 
actually served through three years of 
our late war by the side of her husband, 
who was an officer in the quartermaster’s 








department, and how she carried a pistol 
and learned to use it. 

Another of the audience told how his 
grandfather and grandmother had voted 
here in New Jersey upon opposite sides 
of the political cause for some years, and 
how finally the paternal member had come 
to see that his wife’s political tenets were 
preferable. His own liberal views of the 
brotherhood of mankind were imbibed 
from the same paternal grandparent. 

Before the meeting adjourned, the sec- 
retary of the Suffrage League obtained 
the names of those who had listened to 
the address as members of the local 
league. Thus the ball is started which 
may result in much good to the commu- 
nity when apathy is shaken off. 


Joe never finished the funeral ; for Black- 
face’s lamb is now the healthiest and 
merriest of the whole flock.— Youth's 
Companion. 


HUMOROUS. 


A little girl on State Street, just beyond 
Thirty-ninth, carefully chalked the fol- 
lowing notice on the gate the other day: 
“No burglars allowed around here.”— 
Chicago Journal. 


Little Effie (who has stroked the kitten 
until she has begun to purr)—Maudie, do 
you hear that? 

Sister Maud—Hear what, Effie? 

Effie—Why, I do believe kitty’s boiling / 


He—They are not on speaking terms, 
ou know. She—Why, they are dead in 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BLACKFACE’S LAMB. 


Creak, squeak! scraped the apple-tree 
boughs against the roof of the old farm- 
house. Bang! went the kitchen door when 
Joey and Becky followed papa out into 
the cold March wind. It tossed Joe’s 
comforter against his little red ears, and 
blew Becky’s curls into her eyes, and gave 
them both such a hard push that they 
caught hold of each other’s hands to keep 
from tumbling over. 

“Oh, see the poor little snowdrops,”’ 
crid Becky, ‘‘all frozen up.” 

Sure enough, the snowdrops had shut 
themselves up as tightly as they could to 
keep out the sharp air. They did not 
look like the same flowers that they were 
yesterday. 

Becky stooped down and tried to warm 
them with her breath and with her 
hands, but the sleepy little things would 
not open at all. 

“Never mind them, Becky,” called 
Joey. ‘Come on, and see the sheep!” 

So they scampered down to the lane 
that led to the sheep pasture. The sheep 
had come home earlier than usual from 
the cold fields, and were huddled close 
against the bars, poking their noses 
through wistfully, and saying as plainly 
as they could, ‘‘We want to come into 
the barn and get warm!” 

‘‘Let’s put down the bars for them,” 
said Becky. 

“Only a crack,” said Joe. 





‘We must 


‘| count them while they go through; papa 


always does.” 

The children opened the bars so that 
only one sheep could run through at a 
time ; and the shivering creatures crowded 
in, one after another. 

“One, two, three,” counted Joey and 
Becky together, ‘‘four, five, six—” 

‘““Seventy-four'”’ they cried at last. 
‘‘And there ought to be seventy-five.” 

‘*It’s that *bominable yellow dog of 
Jones’, I just know!” said Becky, wrath- 


fully, ‘I s’ppose he’s eaten up some 
poor sheep.” 

‘‘We’ll go up to the pasture and see,” 
said Joey. 


It was a cold walk, climbing the hill 
against the wild wind. The bare branches 
at the top of the great hickory sung a 


queer tune of their own, and the pussy- | 


willows by the brook looked as if they 
needed all their furs to keep themselves 
warm. Here and there was an old gray 
snowdrift. Joey wanted to stop and ex- 
amine the long galleries that the little 
field-mice had burrowed through it in 
the winter, but Becky hurried him on. 
At last they reached the top of the hill. 

‘‘Baa!” said a voice all of a sudden, 
close beside them. 

‘‘Why, it’s old Blackface!”’ they cried. 
‘‘What is she doing here?” 

Blackface did not answer, except to say 
“Baa!” again, and to stand as before 
with her back to the wind. 

The children ran up to see what was 
the matter, and on the dead grass at her 
feet they found a little white lamb which 
seemed to be frozen stiff. 

They understood then why Blackface 
was standing there alone on the bleak 
hill. 

Becky was so sorry that she sat down 
beside the lamb and cried, and Joey 
looked very sober. 

“Let's give it a funeral, Becky,” he 
said solemnly. 

He carried the little lamb home in his 
arms, while Becky and poor Blackface 
followed as chief mourners. The children 
told mamma the sad story, and asked 
if they might have a box and bury the 
poor little creature. 

“I think you had better give it a warm 
place by the fire,” said mamma. ‘Bring 


ove with each other. He—For that rea- 
| gon they don’t speak; they just sit and 
| gaze at one another.— Boston Transcript. 

| Swell of the Period—Oh, doctor, I have 
| sent for you, certainly. still I must con- 
| fess I have not the slightest faith in mod- 
ern medical science. Doctor—Oh, that 
doesn’t matter in the least. You see, a 
mule has no faith in the veterinary sur- 
geon, and yet he cures him all the same.— 
Tagliche Rundschau. 


A well-known evolutionist was the 
other day trying to instruct his little 
daughter in the first principles of evolu- 
tion. ‘t‘And so, you see,” said he, ‘tyou 
must never again fee] vain and proud of 
yourself, for you must remember that 
you are only the descendant of an ape. 
Now, do you understand—of an ape?” 
‘‘Well, papa,” said the scientific little 
lady, ‘‘I think I do understand you, but, 
anyhow, you are a step nearer the apes 
than I am. ’—Zpworth Herald. 


Which won the Prize?—Three students 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Marseilles, 
were talking in a café. ‘‘My dear fellow,” 
said one, ‘‘I painted the other day a little 
piece of pine wood in imitation of marble 
so perfectly that it sank to the bottom of 
the water.” ‘* Pooh!” said another. 
‘*Yesterday I suspended my thermometer 
on the easel that holds my ‘View of the 
Polar Regions.’ It fell at once to twenty 
below zero.” ‘*That’s nothing,” said the 
last: ‘‘My portrait of the marquis is so 
at 4 that it bas to be shaved twice a 
week.’ 








HOOD’S CURES. 


In saying that Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures, 
its proprietors make no idle or extrava- 
gant claim. The advertising of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is always within the bounds 
of reason, because it is true; it always 
appeals to the sober, common sense of 
thinking people, and it is always fully 
substantiated by endorsements, which, in 
the financial world, would be accepted 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

Read the testimonials published in be- 
half of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, all from reli- 
able, grateful people. 

They tell the story. Hood’s Sarsapar- 
illa Cures. 
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preparation of 


W. BAKER & COS 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| It has morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
. Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. arian. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








Riding, 


or in any occupa- 
tion incidental toa 
woman’s life, from 
childhood to moth- 
erhood, comfort, 
,, Grace and health 
; are secured by 

using the 


Y  Y/ 
ERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose sup- 
riers, Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes. Various 
yp short or medium, 
For sale by all Leading Retailers. 
Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS., 

Manufacturers, 4 \\ 
341 Broadway, N.Y., ‘i \\}! 
Branch Office: 537 Market 
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some milk, Becky, and set it on the stove 
to heat.” 

When the milk was quite warm, mamma | 
poured it down the throat of the chilled 
lamb. At first it lay quite still and stiff 
on the floor, but after a while it shivered, | 
opened its eyes, and then, to the great | 
joy of the children, staggered to its feet 
and wagged its droll little scrap of a | 
tail. } 

So that is the reason why Becky and | 
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Gloves, 


InKID and UNDRESSED KID, at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 


READY OCTOBER 28th. 


LUCY STONE: 


The Woman and Her Work. 
A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. 
By Rev. Lovis ALBERT Banxs, D.D. ith 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


I Have Called You Friends. 


By Inene E. Jerome. Chastely illuminated in 
Missal style. Exact fac-similes of the author's 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover desi 

by the author. Size,7x10inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 
Periwinkle. 

Poem, by Juria C. R. Dorr. Llustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by Zutma DeLacy 
Steeve. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut paper. Size, 84x11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With bandsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 
By Samvet Apams Drakg, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “Decisive Events in 
American History,” etc. Illustrated by 20 lar 
half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt 
oatno, Size, 744 x 11% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 
By Curtis Guitp, author of ‘Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Again,’’ “Britons and Muscovites,”” 
etc. An elegant volume of original verse, 
with more than 40 illustrations by Copeland 
and others. Small quarto. Size, 74x10 inches. 
oo t0, Full gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
By Samvugi TaYLorCoLerince. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. Nor, Parton, R. 8. A., with an 
Introductory Note by Francis H. UnpeEr- 
woop, LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, 
accompanied by the text from entirely new 
plates. Size, 744x111 inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Giltedges. Boxed. Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


By Auyn Tates Keiru. Cloth. Illustrated 
$1.25. 


All Around the Year 1894, 
Designs in color by J. Paviins SunrTEr. 
Printed on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, witb 
chain, tassels, and ring. Size, 44%x5¥, inches 
Boxed. Price, 50 cents. 

Completion of the ‘‘Navy Series’ of the Blu 
and the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By Oviver Optic. Above is the sixth volumeof 

The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 
All-Over-the-World Library. 

By Oxiver Optic. Second Series. 


American Boys Afloat, 


Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 


The Young Navigators, 


Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 
Cloth. Ullustrated. Each book, $1.25. 


Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 
And other stories. By J. F. Trowsripor. 
Illustrated. $1.25. ‘ 
Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 
KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 


Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered : 


Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con. 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our “A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 


Cloth. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary:degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


For 





ten 





let, as 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A fuli set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal! Office, Boston, Mass. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers fct 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concernin, 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
. E, BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
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book is not yet out. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 
2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
he post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





ENROLMENT BOOKS FOR KANSAS. 


The 500 Enrolment Books donated to 
Kansas have all been put in circulation in 
voting precincts and are accomplishing 
excellent results. Five hundred more are 
needed. To make these will cost fifty 
dollars. All friends of Kansas willing to 
subscribe for this purpose will please send 
their contributions at once to Henry B. 
Blackwell, 3 Park Street. The names of 
donors and amounts subscribed will be 
published in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney leads off with a contribution 
of ten dollars. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS IN BOSTON, 


Hon. Frederick Douglass has had a warm 
welcome in Boston during the past week. 
On Wednesday afternoon, May 9, the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion gave him a charming reception, at- 
tended by several hundred representative 
women and men. 

On Thursday morning, May 10, he 
was received by both branches of the 
Legislature, the House and the Senate 
each taking a ten minutes recess, and in- 
viting him to address them, which he did 
with grace and feeling, referring to his 
having visited Representatives’ Hall fifty- 
two years ago as a fugitive slave; now 
welcomed as a citizen. He afterwards 
called upon the Governor and Lieut.. 
Governor, introduced by Representatives 
Teamoh and Cook, of Boston. Gov. 
Greenhalge greeted him with great cor- 
diality,and presented him with his portrait 
and autograph. 

On Thursday evening Mr. Douglass 
delivered an impressive lecture at the 
People’s Church on‘‘ Lessons of the Hour,” 
Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison presiding. Miss 
Elnorah Nahar gave a recitation, and the 
grandson of Mr. Douglass, a brilliant 
violinist, added to the interest of the 
occasion. H. B. B. 
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NEW YORE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION. 


The New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion met in Albany on Tuesday, May 8th. 
Secretary of State Palmer called the 
meeting to order at 11 A. M., and admin- 
istered the oath of office to the delegates. 

One hundred and fifty-four votes were 
cast for president of the convention, of 
which Joseph H. Choate received 124, and 
he was declared elected. 

Mr. Choate, on taking the chair, ad- 
dressed the convention. 

Thomas G. Alvord was elected first 
vice-president, and W. H. Steele second 
vice-president. The officers chosen in 
the Republican caucus, the night before, 
were elected without opposition. 

After the appointment of committees 
and other routine business, the convention 
adjourned for two weeks. 

The suffragists may be congratulated 
on the election of Mr. Choate, who is an 
outspoken friend of woman suffrage. 

H. B. B. 


—- 
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“THE CREDIT OF THE PROTEST,” 


Mrs. Lyman Abbott says, in a private 
letter to one of the editors of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL: 

You have made a mistake in saying 
that ‘‘Mrs. Lyman Abbott heads the re- 
monstrance.” Mine is the third name 
amongst the signatures. The duty of 
the movement was brought to my atten- 
tion by Mrs. William A. Putnam, to 
whom should be given the credit of the 
protest. 

We cheerfully make the correction. But 
the ‘credit’ involved in this protest 
against equal rights for women will be 
like the historic credit secured to them- 
selves by certain Nonconformist ministers 
in England many years ago, when a bill 
to abolish the disabilities of Dissenters 
was before Parliament. A long list of 
Dissenting ministers sent in a petition 
against it. By the passage of the bill, 
the disabilities of Roman Catholics would 
be removed, along with those of other 
Nonconformists; and these ministers pre- 
ferred to retain their own disabilities 
rather than to have the Roman Catholics 
relieved from theirs. No doubt they 
were conscientious men. 

When it was proposed to run a railroad 
through Dorchester, Mass., the citizens 
held an indignation meeting, and peti- 





tioned the Legislature against it. They set 
forth that there were two lines of stage- 
coaches plying between Dorchester and 
Boston, so that they had all the facilities 
for communication that they needed (‘‘all 
the rights they wanted,” in the way of 
transportation); that the locomotives 
would frighten people’s horses and en- 
danger their lives (break up the home 
and subvert the foundations of society) ; 
and that the citizens of Dorchester looked 
upon the proposed railroad as an unmiti- 
gated nuisance (not a privilege, but a bur- 
den), and claimed the right to be ex- 
empt. No doubt they were sincere. 

The worthy citizens of Dorchester did 
not succeed in stopping the railroad. The 
handful of well-meaning women who are 
petitioning against the march of progress 
will not succeed in stopping that, either. 
Their protest will go down in history 
with other similar protests against 
righteous and inevitable reforms,—little 
ebullitions of conservatism, half comic 
and half pathetic, which the next century 
looks back upon withasmile. A. 58. B. 
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LIMITED CO-EDUCATION AT HARVARD. 





An important action was taken by the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard College 
last week, as will be seen by the following 
vote of the Board of Oversees: 

That in the judgment of the Board of 
Overseers the degree of bachelor of arts 
should not be given by this University to 
women, inasmuch as they are not per- 
mitted to qualify themselves for it in 
Harvard College, and at present this form 
of qualification is implied by the said 
degree. 

Provided that the president and fellows 
concur herein, that the faculty of arts 
and sciences be authorized in their discre- 
tion to admit any student of Radcliffe 
College to any course of instruction de- 
signed primarily for graduates, upon such 
terms and subject to such limitations and 
conditions as may be agreed upon between 
the said faculty and the corresponding 
governing body of the said college, such 
students not to be deemed students of 
Harvard University, and the privileges 
hereby conferred upon them to be at all 
times revocable, as well by the said fac- 
ulty of arts and sciences as by the govern- 
ing boards of the University. 

The first clause emphasizes the fact 
that, despite all the effort that has been 
made for a recognition of the Harvard 
Annex and its recent incorporation as 
Radcliffe College, it is not a part of Har- 
vard, and that a Radcliffe degree is not a 
Harvard degree. 

The second resolution is a cause for 
rejoicing. If ‘the president and fellows 
concur,” it admits Radcliffe students to 
all courses in the Harvard curriculum 
which are intended primarily for gradu- 
ates. In other words, there will be co- 
education between Harvard and Radcliffe 
College in the Graduate School, with the 
understanding that the students who take 
the courses offered will not be considered 
members of the University. 

The Harvard correspondent of the New 
York Tribune thus explains the character 
of the graduate courses : 

For the most part the graduate courses 
are for very advanced work and for origi- 
nal investigation. The number of stu- 
dents who elect them is small, the high- 
est in any one course being twenty, the 
average about seven. To such enrol- 
ments a few additions cause little or no 
inconvenience. The courses are more 
expensive than others, and cannot be 
reproduced in Radcliffe College in the 
way it is intended to reproduce the under- 
graduate courses, and the question nar- 
rowed down to just two possibilities, 
either to admit Radcliffe students to the 

raduate school, or to force the women in 
that college to do without these excep- 
tional advantages for advanced work. 
As the courses were small, exclusion of 
women seemed hardly justified, and co-ed- 
ucation has resulted. But it should be 
borne in mind that the co-education is 
confined entirely to the graduate school, 
which is quite distinct from the college 
proper and the other departments. 

It must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that all the numerous summer courses 
at Harvard, except two or three, are 
open to women on equal terms with men. 
These courses, while distinct from the 
college proper, give the students the bene- 
fit of the resources and facilities afforded 
by the college. 

Compared with a quarter of a century ago 
the present attitude of Harvard College 
toward women is one on which both the 
college and the women are to be congrat- 
ulated. Itis possible that college women, 
in their eager desire to obtain all advan- 
tages, full recognition and deserved 
honors, are not sufficiently mindful of 
and grateful for the assistance the Har- 
vard faculty and authorities have given 
toward the ‘‘higher education of women.” 
But on the other hand, compared with the 
University of Michigan, the University of 
Chicago, the Leland Stanford University 
and other leading Western co-educational 
institutions, which, while they may lack 
the prestige afforded by greater age and 
a longer record of honor, have other com- 
pensating qualities, the attitude of Har- 
vard still seems wanting both in justice 
and generosity. F. M. A. 





Woman Suffrage Festival. 





The Annual Festival of the 


New ENGLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 


WOMAN 


SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATIONS 


will be held in 


Music Hall, Boston, Monday, May 28, 


Beginning at 5 P. M., and continuing through the evening. Doors open at 5 P. M. 


5.45 P.M. Speaking will begin at 7 o’clock. 


Supper at 


HON. JOHN D. LONG WILL PRESIDE, 
And among the speakers of the evening we are permitted to announce 
Rev. W.S. Rainsford, D.D., of New York, 
Rev. Philip 8S. Moxom, D.D., of Springfield, 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 


William Lloyd Garrison, Esq., 
Henry B. Blackwell, Esq., 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
Alfred S. Roe, Esq., of Worcester, 
Hon. Robert 8. Gray, of Walpole. 

In addition to the above we expect representatives of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Women’s Press Association, Women’s College Club, and one or two other attractive and 


eloquent speakers. 


Mrs. Alice J. Harris, of Boston, has kindly promised her services, and will sing the opening 
song of ‘*Victory”’ (with cornet accompaniment), and the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,’’ in 
honor of Mrs. Howe’s 75th birthday, which occurs on May 27, the day preceding our Festival. 


The audience are expected to join in the chorus. 


THE SUPPER TABLES 
will be forty in number, and will be presided over as usual by well-known ladies representing the 


different Woman Suffrage Leagues and Organizations. 


A partial list is as follows: 


BOSTON—Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, Miss Mary Willey, Mrs. Clara K. Hill, Miss A. E. Clapp, 
Mrs. H. W. Chapin; SOUTH BOSTON—Mrs. Esther F. Boland; EAST BOSTON—Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith; CAMBRIDGE—Mrs. M. P. C. Billings and Miss Mary Allen; ROX- 
BURY—Mrs. 8. E. D. Currier; SOMERVILLE —Mrs. B. Pitman and Mrs. S. D. Field; 
BELMON Ir—Miss Livermore; EVERETT — Mrs. S. P. Moreland and Mrs. Fall; WEST 
NEWTON — Mrs. Abby E. Davis and Mrs. E. N. L. Walton; WALTHAM—Mrs. Anna 
Brown; LYNN—Mrs. Caroline E. Brown; WOBURN—Mrs. B. A. Stearns; WEYMOUTH 
—Mrs. Marcia P. Hunt; CHARLESTOWN—Mrs. Sarah F. Bryant; WELLESLEY HILLS 
—Mrs. Mary C. Smith; MALDEN—Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent. 

Leagues in other towns wishing tables, or portions of tables, not yet assigned, should apply at 


Price of Supper Tickets, One Dollar. 
Reserved Seats in First Balcony, 50 Cts.; in Second Balcony, 25 Cts. 
Tickets for sale on and after Monday, May 7, by Miss Wilde, Woman’s Jovrnat Office, 


once. 


3 Park Street, to whom prompt application should be made in person or by letter. 


Knots of yel- 


low ribbon, at 10 cents each, for sale at this office. 





The Annual Conventionof The New England Woman Suffrage Association 


WILL BE HELD IN THE VESTRY OF 
PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, MONDAY, MAY 28, 
The morning session beginning at 10 A. M., and the afternoon session at 2.30 P. M., adjourning 


in time for the Festival. 


Reports from the various New England States will be presented at the 


morning session, at which officers will be elected for the coming year. The speakers at the after- 


noon meeting will be announced later. 





In summoning our fellow-workers from all parts of New England to the Annual Meeting and 
Festival, we congratulate them on the unprecedented progress which the cause of woman suffrage 
has made during the past year, and on the unmistakable signs of its increasing and irresistible 


momentum. 


The extension of suffrage to all the women of New Zealand and of Colorado, the 


passage of woman suffrage bills by the Legislatures of Iowa and Ohio, the removal of disabilities 
by the extension of property rights to the married women of Kentucky, the significant votes in the 
British House of Commons, our success in carrying, for the first time, a municipal woman suffrage 
bill through the Massachusetts House of Representatives, the remarkable uprising of the women 
of New York to secure an amendment to the Constitution of that State, and the vigorous campaign 
being waged by the women of Kansas for the same object—these and a hundred other signs point 
to the certain accomplishment of our aims and to the near approach of the ideal republic. We 
invoke, therefore, a larger attendance than ever at our Festival, that we may rejoice together over 
all that has been achieved, and gain fresh inspiration and enthusiasm for the work yet remaining. 
Massachusetts and New England must not lag behind the great West or the Empire State. 


Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 


WHAT WOMEN SAY. 

Mrs. E. R. Clark, of Stockton, N. Y., 
at the Dunkirk Convention: ‘*Women 
are born economists, they know how to 
make $1 go for $10; they have the 
faculty of getting more for a dollar 
than any class I know of. It makes a 
difference to women whether good laws 
are made or abolished. It makes a dif- 
ference to them whether personal prop- 
erty is taxed, and the rate of taxation. 
. . » We strike not for our altars and our 
fires, but for our daughters and our 
dollars.” 

Mrs. Lacie M. Gilbert, at Darby (Pa.) 
Suffrage Convention: ‘The woman who 
sits at home and speaks sneeringly of 
suffrage meetings, woman’s clubs, exten- 
sion lectures, etc., will be left so far 
behind the vanguard of the advancing 
army of the alert women of to-day that 
she will be soon lost sight of and for- 
gotten.” 

Dr. Maria L. Angevin, at Halifax (N. 
8S.) W. C. T. U. meeting: “I protest 
against any man, or any collection of 
men, however anxious they may be to 
make all laws in the interests of the 
weaker sex, however anxious to advance 
the cause of morality, however anxious 
to care for the public weal, being my 
substitute. I prefer to be the exponent 
of my own conscience. Amenable to the 
laws of Nova Scotia, intimately connected 
with Nova Scotia, I demand recognition 
as a citizen of Nova Scotia.” 

Mrs. Martha M. Allen, Newark, N. Y., 
has lately contributed two articles on 
woman suffrage to the Northern Christian 
Advocate, in which she says: ‘‘The coun- 
try must have woman’s ballot if its 
municipal and national governments are 
ever to be purified. At the present time, 
men quite generally take charge only of 
the financial interests of the home, leavy- 
ing the moral and religious interests 
entirely to the mother. As in the family 
life, so has it become in the national life; 


AMANDA M. Loveesr, 
Jupitu W. Situ, 
Francis J. GARRISON, 





S. E. D. Currigr, 
Apsy E. Davis, 


Committee of Arrangements. 





men think and plan only for the material 
interests of the country, ignoring the 
moral and religious. The higher in- 
terests of the nation will never receive 
attention until those who have charge of 
these in the home are permitted to plan 
for them also in the nation.” 
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WHAT MEN SAY. 





HON. CHAUNCEY DEPEW: I have seen 
the error of my ways. That is, I think 
that times have ae The position of 
woman has changed. Woman herself is 
different in some respects from what she 
used to be. . . . I think the beginning of 
my change of opinion was in Wyoming a 
few years ago. I was travelling through 
the State, and met a great many of the 
prominent men. I asked them about the 
workings of woman suffrage, and heard 
nothing but praise for it. I found out 
that my old ideas about all the horrible 
things which would happen to the home 
were unfounded. I think woman has a 
right to the suffrage, and that giving it to 
her will do good rather than harm, so I 
signed the petition. 


SENATOR JAMISON in the [owa Senate: 
It always seemed to mea great waste of 
human intellect to bar one-half the brains 
of the human rr from taking a part 
in the solution of all political problems. 

Hon. JOHN P. St. JOHN in the Open 
Church: To-day the people of Kansas 
are considering the question of Equal 
Suffrage. In November next, it will be 
decided at the ballot-box in favor of the 
women, and in less than ten years the 
State will have settled down to a full 
recognition of the wisdom and justice of 
the verdict, and politicians who oppose 
the measure now will be hunting aftida- 
vits to show that they always favored it. 
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THE SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


The Annual Festival, which will be 
held on Monday evening of Anniversary 
Week (immediately after the annual 
meeting), promises to be an occasion of 
unusual interest. Ex-Governor Long’s 
grace and felicity as a presiding officer 
are well known. Rev. Dr. Rainsford, 
who has been taking an active part in the 








New York campaign, and Rev. Dr. Mox.- 
om will be among,the prominent guests 
and speakers, and the happy coincidence 
of the Festival with Mrs. Howe’s seventy- 
fifth birthday will enable her multitude 
of friends and the suffrage hosts to unite 
in testifying their admiration and love 
for this gifted woman and faithful leader 
in the cause. With such attractions the 
supper and gallery tickets should be in 
greater demand than ever. 
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WEAR THE YELLOW. 





In accordance with Mrs. Livermore's 
stirring appeal in last week’s JOURNAL, a 
special effort will be made for the wide- 
spread showing of the suffrage color, the 
sunflower yellow, at our coming festivals 
To facilitate this end, knots of yellow 
ribbon, price, ten cents, with clasp pin 
for convenient wearing, will be for sale 
at once at this office, and also at the 
doors of Music Hall, May 28. Cc. W. 
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PRESS POINTS, 

The woman suffrage movement received 
a further impetus recently in the passage 
by the Iowa Legislature of a bill giving 
women the right to vote at municipal or 
school elections involving an issue of 
bonds or increase of the tax levy. This 
makes three large and adjacent States in 
that part of the Union—Iowa, Kansas 
and Colorado—in which women can vote 
in municipal elections, while in Colorado 
they can also vote in all other elections, 
This full right seems likely to be extended 
them in Kansas when the men vote on the 
constitutional amendment next Novem- 
ber. The movement has also made more 
headway in Massachusetts this year than 
ever before since the annual agitation 
before the Legislature began in 1867. A 
measure giving women the right to vote 
in city and town elections has been 
passed by the House of Representatives 
recently—the first time that such a bill 
has ever got through one branch—but 
was rejected by the Senate later. The 
discussion has shown a growing indiffer- 
ence and half-heartedness on the part of 
former opponents, remonstrances from 
women having nearly ceased.— New York 
Nation. 

The New York Voice quotes the edi- 
torial from the Boston Herald which 
ascribed the defeat in the Massachusetts 
Senate of the municipal woman suffrage 
bill to the “‘liquor influence,” and says: 

The liquors dealers can do nothing 
more he)pful to the cause of woman suf- 
frage than to make their opposition clear 
to the public in this manner. Their 
action in Massachusetts is probably worth 
thousands of votes in New York State if 
the Constitutional Convention accedes to 
the request to submit the question to a 
vote of the State. 

We advise every one of the anti-suffrage 
ladies to read John Stuart Mill’s little 
book on ‘The Subjection of Women.” 
Let them read that attentively, and they 
will stop talking so much nonsense.— 
Albany (N. Y.) Times. 

By the enactment of the law granting 
women the franchise in local school elec- 
tions, Ohio has taken her true position 
beside the majority of her sister States, 
and done an act of justice only too long 
deferred. But, commendable as _ this 
action is in itself, it is most important as 
being only her initial move in the line of 
progress upon this question. The first 
step is the most difficult, and, the princi- 
ple once conceded, other steps are sure to 
follow, until complete victory for equal 
and impartial suffrage shall be gained.-—- 
Geauga (O.) Republican. 

Especially in those women who are 
always at work upon public opinion by 
letters, speeches and writings, does oppo- 
sition to woman suffrage seem selfish and 
narrow. They exercise the largest lib- 
erty of affecting the public for them- 
selves, but they would deny to the masses 
of women even the secret ballot.— Boston 
Transcript. 

They say Joseph H. Choate’s decision 
to sacrifice a portion of his very large 
professional income and to go to the New 
York Constitutional Convention and pre- 
side over it is due to the wishes of Mrs. 
Choate, who likewise got a promise from 
him to make a speech in behalf of the 
proposed correction of the constitution so 
as to allow her to have a vote.—Boston 
Herald. 
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Colorado was fairly astonished that so 
many of her daughters voted, this spring. 
Kansas was likewise surprised. The 
assumption, commonly repeated in Massa- 
chusetts, that women will not interest 
themselves in the affairs of government 
when clothed with full municipal or 
general suffrage, is the most gratuitous 
and unfounded of all the suppositions 
which make the entire fabric of opposl- 
tion to this simple, natural and just 
extension of the franchise.—Greenjield 
Gazette and Courier. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Mar 8, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The last week before the opening of the 
Constitutional Convention has been full 
of meetings, many of them of great im- 
portance. 

On Tuesday there were several parlor 
meetings among ladies who did not wish 
their names mentioned. On Wednesday 
afternoon Mrs. John D. Rockefeller threw 
open her spaeious house, 4 West 54th 
Street. It was crowded full of people. 
Rev. H. M. Sanders presided. Mrs. Stan- 
ton Blatch, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, and 
Mrs. Runkle were the speakers. Miss 
Kate Field also said a few words. 

In the evening there was a full meeting 
at Dr. Shaw’s M. E. Church, in the 23d 
Assembly District, 104th Street and Am- 
sterdam Avenue. I made the first speech. 
Mrs. Neymann, Mrs. Magoon and others 
followed, while I hurried down to a meet- 
ing in the McDougal Street Baptist 
Church, in the 8th District. Dr. Mac- 
Arthur and Miss Keyser had already 
spoken when I reached there, and I closed 
the meeting. 

On Thursday Mrs. Greenleaf, our State 
president, came to the city, and was in 
conference with the local workers during 
the afternoon. In the evening was held 
the regular monthly meeting of our 
League, at 125 East 23d Street. Miss 
Phebe Couzins was the speaker. She 
gave an admirable address on ‘*The Trini- 
tarian Union.” The room was crowded. 
Mrs. Martha C. Bishop took the chair. 
After the business Mrs. Moore and others 
filled the rest of the time. Meanwhile 
several of the officers had gone to the 
great rally at Sherry’s. It was a matter 
of regret that the two meetings took 
place on the same night, but it was un- 
avoidable, Sherry’s being available for 
no other time. The large ball-room was 
turned into a lecture hall for the evening. 
It was crowded to excess, people standing 
in the aisles, while in the long parlor, 
hastily fitted up for an overflow meeting, 
another eager audience was gathered. 
You may imagine my rejoicing, as I sat 
between the two rcoms and listened to a 
separate suffrage speech with each ear! 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, Rev. Arthur 
Brooks, Dr. Rainsford, Mr. Felix Adler 
and Dr. William Draper were among the 
speakers who addressed first one meeting 
and then the other, while Mr. Charles 
Stewart Smith, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, presided. The meeting 
closed with three cheers for Mrs. Stanton, 
who was present. 

On Friday there was a good meeting at 
Miss Ely’s school, Riverside Drive and 
86th Street. Mrs. Stanton and her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Blatch, were there, while at the 
College for Teachers, 9 University Place, 
Mrs. James McKean, of Brooklyn, spoke 
in the negative and Dr. Jacobi in the 
affirmative. 

On Saturday evening there was a 
crowded meeting at Mme. Alberti’s Del- 
sarte School, 557 Fifth Avenue, at which 
Mrs. Stanton Blatch, Miss Phwbe Couz- 
ins, Mr. Starr Hoyt Nichols and myself 
spoke. 

On Sunday night Mrs. Neymann and 
myself went down to the Hebrew Insti- 
tute, corner of Jefferson Street and East 
Broadway, in the 2d Assembly District, 
and there addressed an audience of five 
hundred Russian and Polish Jews, a very 
intelligent looking people, mostly young 
men. Mrs. Neymann spoke in German. 
Mr. Isidore D. Morrison presided, and a 
resolution was passed calling on the dele- 
gates from the 8th Senate District to use 
their influence for us in the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

In Brooklyn the Kings County League 
and Brooklyn Society, which have been 
holding three regular meetings a week, 
have called in the petitions and are clos- 
ing up their work. On Monday there was 
a rally at the residence of Mrs. Horatio C. 
King, 46 Willow Street. Mrs. McKean 
and Mrs. Lyman Abbott spoke in opposi- 
tion to suffrage; Mrs. Maria Huntington 
Elwell and Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow and 
others spoke in favor. On the same even- 
ing Mrs. Sarah L. Baldwin, for many 
years a missionary in China, addressed a 
large audience in the First M. E. Church 
in favor of political equality. On Friday 
the ‘‘Antis” had a meeting at the home of 
Mrs. J. C. Hoagland, 363 Clinton Avenue. 
On Sunday Miss Keyser addressed a Social- 
ist Labor Club in Dixon Hall. There was 
also, on Saturday, a well attended recep- 
tion to the delegates. 

Monday evening, May 7, the last grand 
rally took place before the opening of 
the Convention. Cooper Institute was 
crowded to excess by a throng that rep- 
resented all the active committees in this 
city and a large delegation from Brook- 
lyn, besides a great, interested, enthusias- 
tic crowd of sympathizers. Mr. John 
Milton Cornell presided. Addresses were 
delivered by Rev. John F. Peters, D. D. 
(Episcopal), Rev. Thomas Ducey (Roman 
Catholic), Rev. Henry M. Sanders (Bap- 
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tist), Mrs. Stanton Blatch, Samuel Gom- 
pers, president Federation of Labor, and 
Mr. Henry George. The speeches were 
all excellent, but Mrs. Blatch’s was thrill- 
ingly eloquent. Mrs. Stanton had the 
seat of honor on the platform, and re- 
ceived a tremendous ovation, after which 
she delivered a brief but beautiful address. 
Mrs. Neymann spoke the same evening at 
a meeting in Mount Vernon, arranged by 
Mrs. Milton Rathburn, chairman of the 
campaign committee for Westchester 
County. 

Mrs. Alfred Schermerhorn, of South- 
ampton, Long Island, is a recent but 
most enthusiastic convert. She had a 
rousing meeting in her house on Tuesday, 
evening, May 1, at which the Presbyterian 
minister, Rev. Mr. Campbell, presided, 
and Miss Keyser spoke. 

The Political Equality Club of Roches- 
ter held the annual meeting at their rooms 
in the Chamber of Commerce on Friday 
last. Excellent reports were made. The 
number of signatures to the petition in 
Rochester already collected is 19,385. 

Before closing I desire to make an im- 
portant correction. Some of the New 
York papers recently stated that Mrs. 
C. T. Christensen was associated with 
Mrs. Lyman Abbott in opposing the suf- 
frage. This in good faith was reported 
in the JOURNAL. It seems it wasan entire 
misstatement. Mrs. Christensen and her 
husband, the General, have long been 
warm advocates of the cause and generous 
contributors to the funds of this cam- 
paign. 

To-day the Constitutional Convention 
of 1894 opens in Albany. Last evening 
in caucus it was decided that Mr. Joseph 
H. Choate, of this city, should be the 
president. Probably nothing more than 
an election of officers will take place this 
week, and then there will be an adjourn- 
ment for the appointment of committees. 
The State headquarters have already been 
transferred to Albany. The rooms of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce and Navi- 
gation are fitted up for their use. Mrs. 
Howell is already in charge. Mrs. Green- 
leaf, Mrs. Martha C. Almy and Miss 
Harriet May Mills were expected last 
night. The presentation of petitions will 
probably be made about May 22, and 
women throughout the Stute, whether in 
official positions or not, should be making 
their arrangements to come to Albany in 
a body at that time. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 





Mrs. Frances W. Titus. — There 
passed away from among us, April 17, at 
Battle Creek, Mich., a woman ‘whose 
name should have place in the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, for never was there a more 
faithful, devoted friend of women. 

Mrs. Titus was born in Charlotte, Ver- 
mont, Dec. 11, 1816, and was more than 
seventy-seven years old when she died. 


She was married to Captain Richard: 


Titus in October, 1844, coming to Battle 
Creek to live the same year, and from 
that day no name has been more closely 
identified with every good work. She 
lived for others rather than herself. Her 
own ease or comfort seemed never to be 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. Titus was of an old and highly re- 
spectable Quaker family, nearly related 
to Lucretia Mott, with whom they always 
maintained friendship, and with whom 
they were always in closest sympathy in 
labors for the colored people and interest 
in the cause of freedom and justice every- 
where. 

During the early anti-slavery days the 
home of Captain Titus and his wife in 
Battle Creek was the rendezvous for all 
friends of anti-slavery. The early lec- 
turers—William Lloyd Garrison, Parker 
Pillsbury, George Thompson, of England, 
Wendell Phillips and a host of others 
have been hospitably entertained there, 
with scores of refugees from slavery, and 
the earliest and most helpless freedmen. 
For these, her labors were indefatigable. 
No one ever took these poor people in 
their helpless condition more fully into 
her heart of hearts than did Frances 
Titus. Battle Creek was especially, in 
the early days, a refuge for the colored 
people. Mrs. Titus established Sunday 
and night schools for their instruction. 
She secured homes and work for them, 
bearing their wants in her heart as for her 
own children. And to the day that she 
was laid aside by her own failing health, 
she was the counsellor and helper of the 
colored community of Battle Creek. They 
all knew and loved her, for none was so 
patient with their infirmities, so mindful 
of the causes of their short-comings, as 
she; none so indefatigable in devising 
means for the help of the least and the 
poorest of them. She was, in short, the 
providence of the colored people of Bat- 
tle Creek. 

For many years Sojourner Truth, the 
colored Sibyl, was her especial charge. 





Mrs. Titus provided a home for her, often 
entertaining her for weeks at her own 
home. She arranged for her lectures, 
often travelled with her to the places 
where she lectured, writing the notices 
and furnishing hundreds of dollars to 
help her in her labors for her race. She 
cared for her as tenderly as though she 
had been her sister during her last sick- 
ness, and buried her at her own expense. 
After she was gone she extended the same 
kindness to the children she left. 

To the first murmur that stirred the 
atmosphere on the subject of ‘‘woman’s 
rights,” Mrs. Titus was tenderly alive. 
Never noisy in her demonstrations, she 
yet never failed to express gently but 
firmly her opinions, and she never wavered 
in her faith that the emancipation of 
woman was a fact fixed by eternal jus- 
tice, as much as the emancipation of the 
slave. The great pioneers in this cause 
were her friends, and she was their fel- 
low helper as she was the helper of the 
slave. 

But her loveliest virtues shone bright- 
est in her home. There her worth was 
most tenderly appreciated. Said a grown 
up granddaughter to the writer a few 
days before her death: ‘‘Nobody could 
help loving grandma; nobody ever heard 
an unkind word from her lips. There 
was nothing but kindness and love in her 
heart. She would sacrifice herself to 
help anybody.” 

Mrs. Titus had but one child, a son, 
whose tender devotion, to the last breath 
of her existence, was the remark of all 
their friends. He would come up from 
his business repeatedly during the day to 
carry his mother in his arms up stairs and 
down, and from one window to another. 
He watched with her at night, smoothing 
her pillow and anticipating every want as 
the tenderest nurse, as did his wife and 
children. Even the domestic animals about 
the house were drawn to her, and it was 
amusing to see the little dog steal slyly 
up stairs, drawing in his claws lest he 
make a noise, to get her welcome and 
caress, and the cat seemed lonesomely to 
miss her from the sitting-room when she 
no longer could come down and sit before 
the grate. 

Mrs. Titus was a great lover of flowers, 
as of everything that had life, and ‘to 
see the June roses” was her great desire, 
as well as to finish some works of benevo- 
lence that lay near her heart. She did 
not fear death, but she wanted to live. 
She believed that life would go on freer 
and fuller in the beyond, but this life 
was so beautiful, and there was so much 
to do here, that she wanted to live longer 
and do more. She “‘did not believe that 
we should go far away.” She often said 
she had herself had experiences by which 
she knew that the veil between this life 
and the next was very thin. But her 
attachments were so strong, her love so 
great to her family and friends, that she 
could not say she was quite ready to give 
them up and wait for the renewal of 
these ties beyond. 

Her funeral was on April 21. Rev. Reed 
Stewart, of Detroit, officiated in his hap- 
piest manner. There were no signs of 
mourning; no closing of shutters or low- 
ering of shades; but flowers and sunlight 
everywhere. It was remarked by many, 
‘*T never attended such a funeral.” It was 
a birthday rather than a deathday, and 
though I knew that hearts were breaking, 
all outward signs were suppressed, and 
they followed her calmly, peacefully and 
lovingly to her rest. L. H. 8. 


Mrs. CELENDA E. BICKFORD.—On the 
4th inst. Mrs. C. E. Bickford, of Barton, 
Vt., passed to the higher life. She was a 
prominent suffragist in Barton, and has 
been the local committee of the Vermont 
W.S. A. ever since its organization. She 
has also served on the school board of her 
native place for several years, and at the 
time of her death was chairman of that 
board. She was a woman who possessed 
rare qualities, and will be greatly missed 
by the members of the Vermont W.S. A., 
as well as by her townspeople and her 
many friends elsewhere. E. 8. E. 


" 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Col. T. W. Higginson’s book, ‘‘Common 
Sense About Women,” has been translated 
into German by Eugénie Jacobi. 

The New York Assembly has passed 
the bill allowing women, in suits for 
damages from accidents, to elect to be 
examined by physicians of their own sex. 





The six months’ suffrage campaign in 
Kansas opened the evening of May 4, at 
Kansas City, where Susan B. Anthony, 
Rev. Anna Shaw, Laura M. Johns, and 
others addressed a large audience of both 
sexes. 

The Rhode Island House has been 
debating a bill, introduced and supported 
by Mr. Honey, toallow married women to 
make contracts as if they were unmarried, 








with all persons, including their hus- 
bands. It was opposed on the ground 
that it would tend to destroy the marriage 
institution and was finally recommitted 
to the Judiciary Committee. 


The Bridgman School for Girls, at Pe- 
kin, China, has recently determined to 
receive no more girls with bound feet. 
The native Christians at Pekin, as the 
result of an enthusiastic meeting, have 
formed an Anti-foot-binding Society. 


At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National League of Repub- 
lican Clubs at Washington, D. C., on 
April 23, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, president 
of the Woman’s Republican Association 
of the United States, came before the 
conference during the evening, by invita- 
tion, to express her views concerning 
Republican plans for the future. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) Express of May 1 
publishes an interview with Dr. Sarah H. 
Morris, one of the pioneer and active 
workers in the woman suffrage movement 
in that city, in which she takes up the ten 
clauses of the Brooklyn women’s protest, 
and answers them logically. Dr. Morris 
thinks the Brooklyn protest will help the 
cause along by bringing to a decided 
stand many women and men who hereto- 
fore have been indifferent. 


A medallion of Madame Jenny Lind- 
Goldschmidt was unveiled recently in 
Westminster Abbey by the Princess 
Christian. It is appropriately placed be- 
neath the monument to Handel, the mas- 
ter to whose music the great singer was 
most devoted. Around the medallion of 
her tender and womanly face are the 
words, ‘I know that my Redeemer liv- 
eth,” and immediately after the unveil- 
ing, a beautiful voice was heard afar off, 
singing these words, with which the 
Swedish nightingale was wont toexalt her 
great audiences. Jenny Lind’s medallion 
is said to be the first that has been placed 
in Westminster Abbey to commemorate 
the talent or achievement of any woman. 


Major J. Henry Gould, president of the 
Massachusetts Republican League, has 
sent out a letter to all the clubs of Massa. 
chusetts, in which he calls attention to 
the National Convention of the League, 
to take place in Denver, June 26, and 
urges a general attendance. Arrange- 
ments will be made with the railroads 
that delegates and all other Republicans 
may attend this convention at one fare 
for the round trip, tickets to be good for 
thirty days. All members of the Repub- 
lican party of Massachusetts are cordially 
invited to attend this convention, and 
every possible provision will be made for 
the comfort of themselves and of ladies 
who may accompany them. Why not 
send some ladies as delegates? 


The Woman’s Signal, of London, says: 


Before many days have passed we shall 
have another Parliamentary debate on the 
extension of the franchise to women. Mr. 
Walter McLaren never loses an opportun- 
ity of raising this issue; and the second 
reading of the Registration Bill, which 
the government introduced last week, 
will furnish him with an excellent oppor- 
tunity of again — the a in a 
very definite issue. Last November, it 
will be remembered, Mr.McLaren defeated 
the government when they refused to 
accept his ‘‘Instruction” empowering the 
committee to add to the Parish Councils 
Bill a clause giving the parochial vote to 
all women, whether married or single, 
who would, if men, possess the municipal 
or parliamentary franchise. When de- 
feated on this motion, the government 
accepted the situation, and inserted a 
clause conferring a yet wider franchise, 
to which innovation all parties agreed. 
Mr. McLaren now proposes to move an 
instruction empowering the committee to 
extend the Parliamentary franchise to 
women. 

For years the WOMAN’s COLUMN has 
had a large free list. Sending free copies 
will probably always be an important part 
of its work; but in order that these free 
copies may do the most good, they must 
not be sent all the time to the same people. 
When any one has had the reading of the 
paper for a year, he has become familiar 
with the ideas it advocates. If he is inter- 
ested, he will probably be willing to pay 
the extremely small subscription price of 
twenty-five cents a year for a weekly 
paper. At any rate, some new person 
needs the paper more than he does. We 
are therefore about to stop most of the 
free copies which have been sent for a 
long time to the same addresses, and shall 
put new names on the list. Those who 
have enjoyed the paper are invited to sub- 
scribe for it, and thus give it the means 
of extending its missionary work. Already 
its circulation exceeds that of all the 
other woman suffrage papers put to- 
gether; but it ought to be quadrupled: 
Send in your twenty-five cents. 


The May number of the Toledo (0.) 
Medical and Surgical Reporter refers with 
approval to an article by Dr. Ashmead 
in the N. Y. Medical Record, asking 
why men of immoral life should not be 
‘registered,’ as well as women, if the 





registration system is to prevail at all. 
The Medical and Surgical Reporter says: 
We think we can very truthfully an- 
swer why they will not register them. It 
would an altogether too efficient 
method. Civic officials, as a rule, like 
methods that restrain an evil just within 
the bounds of toleration. ‘They do not ° 


like positively curative measures that 
aim at eradication. 


The Medical and Surgical Reporter 
points out that men of bad character are 
much more likely to endanger the health 
of innocent persons than women of simi- 
lar character, and quotes with approval 
Dr. Ashmead’s words: “This moral 
question is not within the province of 
medicine, but yet we may enter a protest 
against discrimination against the weaker 
scx in this matter of registration.” 

The franchise is coming! It started 
hitherward from the West, and now 
another thunderous portent has arisen in 
New York, so near our city of sacred 
calm that we can no longer deaden our 
ears to the sound. When such otherwise 
respectable persons as Bishop Potter, 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks, brother of Phil- 
lips Brooks, Rev. Dr. Huntington, Dr. 
Jacobi, Frederic H. Coudert, and others 
commit themselves, in a public meeting, 
to ask that the word ‘‘male” be struck 
from the constitution, and when they are 
abetted by Judge Howland, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Mr. and Mrs. John Rockefeller, 
William D. Howells, Mr. and Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage, Rev. Charles E, Eaton, Rabbi 
Gottheil, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. R. S. Mac- 
Arthur, Mary Mapes Dodge, Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. W. S. Rainsford, Rey. and Mrs. 
Arthur Brooks, Joseph H. Choate, and a 
host of others to whom we have been 
accustomed to go for properly stamped 
opinions,—when these begin to fail us, 
where shall we go? Ward McAllister is 
left us, but we understand that the 
virus is extending even into his protected 
precinct. It really does seem as if we 
should have to vote. — The Working 
Woman’s Journal, Philadelphia. 


FURO PF TEN WEEKS 
. ABROAD. 


Sail July"4, on “‘Brittannic’’ from New York. 
Private party conducted by Dr. Webb, recently 
returned from long residence in Europe.) For 
Itinerary, address 

MARY E. WEBB, M.D., Hotel 
Berkeley, Boston. 

















AMUSEMENTS. . 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu& HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN Props.and Managere. 


Monday, May 14. 
Third big week. 
Startling Success. 


Hagenbach’s 
Trained Animals. 


Performing Lions, Reptiles, Elephants, Tigers, 


Bears, Leopards. 
Matinees daily at 2.15. Evenings at 8.15. 
Children under 12 years of age half price. 











Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON............ Manager 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
FRANK MAYO in 


DAVY CROCKETT. 


NEW ENGLAND 
PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


PEAR CACTUS. 


25 cents will buy a genuine Pear Cactus. 
The fruit is excelient for preserves. EInstrac- 
tions with each plant. Address, 


POLLARD SIMMONS, 
Box 277, Havana, Mason County, Ill. 


LADIES’ 


SILK WAISTS. 


The most perfect in - ° » 
Attractive in - e é 
and - STYLE, 
and Fair in Price. 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 








FI, 
COLOR 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
OUR PAPER. 


BY ADELAIDE T. MOB. 


Lo, on the wall beside me, tier on tier, 
The Woman’s Journal hangs, so debonair, 
Keen thought illuminates the oblong square, 
Brave woman's thought, to benefit and cheer, 
Each happy page disclosing sage or seer, 
Or priestess soul, or critic broad and fair; 
All trending onward, upward, ever rare, 
Our friends the weekly visitors appear. 


And listen! As I close mine eyes to sleep, 
A diapason of most noble sounds 
Swells roundly out on my uncertain ear. 
Joy sings, Hope prays, while Truth in potent 
sweep, 
Her watchword, ‘“‘Reason,”’ on the air re- 
sounds. 
I sleep, and dream with Poet, Sage and Seer. 
Miltonvale, Kansas. 
a 


BETSY AND JOE. 


Being the Lament of Farmer Tompkins. 





BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


I’m sort of upsot in my mind, sir; I’m kind of 
wrought up in my soul. 

I’m filled up with trouble, I am, sir; my heart 
is the picture of dole. 

I've got a weak boy for a son, sir. He’s weak 
as a feller can be. 

But then I’ve a daughter who’s stronger, I 
think, nor her mother nor me. 

And that is the thing that upsets me—it fills me 
with direst of woe: 

My Joe he had oughter been Betsy, and Betsy 
she’d oughter been Joe. 


Why, Joe, he aint good for his salt, sir. 
allers gives up to his dreams. 

He thinks he’s a born Mr. Shakespeare, and 
spoils good white paper by reams. 

But Betsy’s as sane as the keeper who looks 
arter folks what is mad; 

She's got solid sense, has my Betsy, the solidest 
ever was had. 

I haven’t the slightest idee, sir, just how the 
thing came to be so, 

But Joe he had oughter been Betsy, and Betsy 
she’d oughter been Joe. 


That gal she will go to the medder, an’ toss up 
the hay like a man; 

She’ll work in the sun an’ the shadder as hard, 
sir, as ever she can; 

But Joe he'll go out there and dawdle. 
dawdlin’ he’s really A 1! 

But that aint the thing for a daughter, nor that 
aint the thing for a son. 

An’ that’s why I set here a-sighin’, and that’s 
why my eyes overflow: 

My Joe he had oughter been Betsy, and Betsy 
she’d oughter been Joe. 


He 


At 


I don’t mind a-havin’ my home, sir, the home 
of a poet at all. 

I must say I like for to listen to verses of spring 
and of fall. 

But what I don’t like for to see, sir, an’ what 
sets my bein’ awhirl, 

Is the potery writ by a boy, sir, an’ all the hay 
tossed by a girl. 

It seems to me sort of outrageous, a sort of a 
terrible blow, 

That Joe he should oughter been Betsy, and 
Betsy should oughter been Joe; 


Because I have always told Mandy~—my wife, 
sir; a splendid one, too— 

That work that was fittin’ for women aint fittin’ 
for men kind to do. 

I've sort of a-twitted the lady on weakness 0’ 
woman and that, 

And havin’ the thing turned around, sir, ’s the 
thing that’s a-knockin’ me flat. 

An’ if there’s a way in creation for changin’ ’em 
I'd like to know, 

So's Joe could be made into Betsy, and Betsy be 


made into Joe. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 
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HETTY’S AMBITION. 


BY MRS. ANNIE FELLOWS-JOHNSTON. 





The heavy moving car rumbled off 
down the street. Marcia Dane watched 
it wistfully until it turned a corner, and 
then shut the front door with a sigh. 

‘*Well, that’s the last of the dear old 
piano,” she said, coming back into the 
sitting-room; that now looked so empty 
without it. She rolled a little table into 
the corner where it had stood, pushed the 
chairs around in different positions, and 
then stood looking disconsolately at the 
new arrangement. “I did not think I[ 
could miss it so,” she said to her mother, 
who had picked up her sewing again. ‘“‘I 
feel just as though one of the family had 
been taken away.” Her eyes filled with 
tears. ‘‘Couldn’t papa have managed 
some other way ?” 

Mrs. Dane shook her head decidedly. 
‘No, Marcia, your father knew nothing 
about it, until the arrangement was all 
made. The money had to be raised, and 
he is in no condition now to he worried 
about such matters. Aunt Wilson was 
willing to take the piano, and I was glad 
to let it go. I hope you will never let 
him know that it has been a sacrifice to 
either of us.’’ 

“Oh, of course not!” Marcia answered 
quickly. ‘But, mamma, you haven’t any 
idea the difference it will make tome. I 
was getting on so beautifully with my 
vocal lessons. Prof. Ellis says my prog- 
ress is something amazing. I was so 
ambitious to be a fine singer, and every- 
body says I have a fine voice.” 


“Yes, I know, dear,” was the quiet 
reply. ‘But you can practise your ex- 
ercises without a piano, and go on de- 
veloping your voice without it just the 
same.”’ 

“Oh, mamma, you don’t understand!” 
protested Marcia. ‘I lovedit so! It was 
always such a help—” She stopped 
suddenly, threw herself on the sofa, and 
hid her face in the pillows. “I’m just 
going to give up!” she said with a muf- 
fled sob. ‘It’s no use trying to do any- 
thing or be anybody. Seems to me every- 
thing goes against this family!” 

The gate closed with a sharp click, and 
Mrs. Dane looked out quickly. ‘Here 
comes that chair-caner again,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘tI don’t see why she persists in 
coming here so regularly, when she 
knows I have no work for her to do.” 

There was a timid knock at the side 
door. Mrs. Dana dropped her sewing 
again and went to open it. As she passed 
out into the hall, Marcia rose with a 
sudden impulse. Sitting down on the 
floor beside the little bamboo music rack, 
she began sorting over a great pile of 
songs and vocal exercises. “I may just 
as well say good-bye to these, too,” she 
said grimly to herself. ‘‘I shall never 
care to sing without an accompaniment, 
so there is no use practising any more.” 
A very bitter tear splashed fown on the 
sheet music in her lap, but she winked 
back the others just ready to fall, as her 
mother came back into the room. 

‘*You may come in here, Viney,” said 
Mrs. Dane. “I must goon with my sew- 
ing. Now what is it you wanted to tell 
me?”’ 

The woman tiptoed into the room, as if 
afraid of stepping on the carpet, and sat 
down on the edge of a chair. 

“She looks like a walking apology,” 
thought Marcia. 

“It’s about Hetty, Mrs. Dane,” she 
began in a gentle, whining way. “I 
knew you didn’t have no work for me, 
*cause I can’t make no kind o’ seats but 
splint bottoms. But Hetty’s mighty 
smart, Hetty is, Mrs. Dane. She can do 
reg’lar caning, like at the factories.” 

‘*You haven’t told me who Hetty is,” 
interrupted Mrs. Dane. 

‘“‘Oh, she’s my husband’s step-sister. 
She’s had a mighty hard time all her life, 
Mrs. Dane. She was bound out tell she 
was well nigh growed. Then she married 
a triflin’ sort of fellow, not much more’n 
a boy. I don’t s’pose he ever done a day’s 
work in his life. Well, he got drunk one 
night, an’ cut a man up pretty bad, an’ 
got put in the penitentiary. We took 
Hetty in along of us. I learnt her to re- 
seat chairs, and she helped me a heap. 
But she wa’n’t satisfied with just common 
splint-bottomin’. She worked in the 
factory and learnt how to do reg’ lar fancy 
caning. Hetty’s dreadful ambitious, Mrs. 
Dane. She’s got a baby about three years 
old, and she’s got her head set on savin’ 
up for that young’un, and makin’ some- 
thin’ great out of it. She keeps us kind 
o’ stirred up an’ oneasy all the time. 
Often I say to her, ‘Hetty,’ says I, ‘what’s 
the use of always a strivin’ an’ a doin’. 
We’re in a rut, an’ we can’t get out. 
You’re goin’ to be pore all your life, so 
you might just as well get used to the 
idee like the rest of us.’ Then she rails 
at me for not havin’ no pride nur ambi- 
tion, an’ for not pokin’ up my old man, 
an’ makin’ him work. She says folks can 
make better days for their-selves if 
they’ve just got the grit.” 

‘*But what is it you want me to do for 
her?” said Mrs. Dane, interrupting the 
soft, drawling voice, that threatened to 
go on indefinitely. 

“I thought you might have some work 
for her. She don’t want anybody’s 
charity. She wants to help me pay the 
rent this quarter, for J aint got nothin’ 
to do. I thought you might have some 
fancy caning you wanted done.” 

**‘Mamma,” suggested Marcia, ‘‘there is 
that big oak rocker up in the garret. If 
it had a new back and was cushioned, it 
would help to ft!! up this bare corner.” 

‘*Yes, we might have that done,” re- 
plied Mrs. Dane. ‘Tell herI will have it 
brought down, and she can call for it in 
the morning.” 

Marcia was in the kitchen next day 
when Hetty came. Little Mrs. Joyce, 
their next door neighbor, had run in to 
learn how to make a salad dressing. She 
had brought her baby with her, and 
Marcia was amusing him, so that the per- 
plexed mother could give undivided at- 
tention to Mrs. Dane’s instructions. 

“Sit down and warm yourself, Hetty,” 
said Mrs. Dane, kindly. ‘‘I shall be 
through with this in a few minutes.” 

The woman moved awkwardly over to 
the stove, but continued standing in a 
waiting attitude, that suggested habitual 
practice. She had a faded, washed-out 
look. She wore a man’s pair of shoes, 
clumsy, and far too large. Her dress 
was scant and short. A square of thin 
| gray flannel was pinned around her bent 
} shoulders. Her sunbonnet was pulled 








down so far that Marcia could only see 
the lower part of her face, and that was 
twisted and disfigured by a great scar, 
the result of a deep burn. 

The child in Marcia’s lap puckered up 
its face when she passed it, as if about to 
cry. 

‘*Don’t be skeered, honey,” she said in 
a drawling tone. ‘I won’t hurt you. 
You’re a nice little man. How old is it!” 
she asked of Marcia. ‘‘Just two years.” 
“Why, my baby’s ’most three, an’ it 
aint nigh so big as that’n. But then 
she’s been sick so much, she can’t get no 
good chance to grow.”’ 

‘*That’s the woman that Viney said is 
ambitious,” remarked Mrs. Dane after she 
had gone away, carrying the rocking 
chair turned upside down over her head. 

‘*What a travesty on ambition,” laughed 
Mrs. Joyce. ‘*‘Why, she does not look 
even bright.” 

“I’ve come to the conclusion that it 
doesn’t pay anybody to be ambitious,” said 
Marcia, moodily. ‘‘The very thing you 
set your heart on is the very thing you 
can’t have.” 

‘*Why, Marcia Dane! What change has 
come over the spirit of your dream?” 
cried the merry little neighbor. ‘‘Only 
last week you were to be a second Jenny 
Lind.” 

Marcia glanced into the next room to be 
sure that her mother had passed out of 
hearing before she replied in a lower tone, 
“Of course I don’t want mamma to know 
that I feel so, but I am completely dis- 
couraged. You know papa’s health has 
been poor lately, and he got into a tight 
place in his business, and mamma sold 
the piano rather than have him worried 
about some debts. I’ve given up trying 
to do anything with my voice. I think I 
shall be a great deal happier than if I 
keep constantly struggling for something 
I can never hope to attain.” 

“But, Marcia,’’ protested Mrs. Joyce. 
“It isn’t right to give up so easily. Think 
what high hopes you have had.” 

‘*Yes, so has Hetty,” answered the 
girl. ‘*But does that make any difference 
in her life? She may go on hoping to 
the end of time, but it can not change her 
lot a hair’s breadth. She can never be 
anything more than a poor chair-caner, 
with a miserable hand-to-mouth exis- 
tence.” 

‘‘Now, my dear,” began Mrs. Joyce, 
but Marcia checked her with a warning 
nod, as Mrs. Dane re-entered the room. 

Nothing more was said on the subject, 
but Marcia persisted in her determination. 
The music was locked up in an old chest 
and she went about her work in resolute 
silence. Sometimes the longing for the 
piano came back like a pain. She missed 
its voice as she would have missed a 
familiar friend. When she was happy 
she longed for it, that she might express 
her happiness in a dashing galop. When 
she was despondent she longed to com- 
fort herself with some soft nocturne, or 
soothing symphony. 

‘**T might have accomplished so much,” 
she sighed sometimes, ‘but I haven’t the 
heart to do anything now. It’s so flat— 
singing without an accompaniment.” 

Hetty came back in a few days, bring- 
ing the chair, and then slipped out of 
their lives like a gray cloud. One raw 
November day they were surprised to see 
her walk into the kitchen again. Her 
bare red hands were almost bleeding 
from the cold. An occasional flake of 
snow sailed down through the damp at- 
mosphere. A cold penetrating wind made 
even the most warmly clad. shiver. 
Hetty, in her flapping sunbonnet and thin 
calico dress, seemed chilled to the bone. 
She stood by the stove a few minutes in 
silence, before she could muster up cour- 
age to tell her errand. 

‘“*T aint a beggar!” she burst out 
fiercely, yet with something like a sob in 
her voice. ‘‘But my baby died last night 
of the croup, an’ I aint got nothin’ nice 
to bury her in. The township trustee, 
he got me a little coffin, an’—an’,” she 
continued hesitatingly, ‘‘l1 thought maybe 
that little fellow of yours might have a 
white dress you could spare.” 

Mrs. Dane looked puzzled. ‘*‘She means 
Mrs. Joyce’s baby, mamma,” said Marcia. 
“It was here, you remember, the first 
evening she came.” 

**Make her a cup of tea, daughter,” said 
Mrs. Dane quickly. ‘‘She looks com- 
pletely wern out, and socold. I will go 
over and see Mrs. Joyce.” When she 
came back, Hetty still stood behind the 
stove, and the tea stood untasted on the 


table. 
‘*No, Mrs. Dane,” she said, ‘‘you are 


mighty good, but I can’t eat nothin’.” 
‘*Mrs. Joyce had gone away on a short 
visit,” exclaimed Mrs. Dane. ‘‘Her sister 
hunted these things up forme. They are 
all she could find. Some stockings and 
slippers, and a very pretty little white 


dress.” 
‘*I’m much obliged to you, ma’am,”’ said 


the woman, dully holding out her hand 
for the package. ‘‘I’ll be pushin’ on now.” 


Franklin Savings Bank Building, 


ALBERT REEDER’S 


No. 5 Park Square, Room 82, BOSTON. 


Institute of Curative 
Movements. 





Treatment by Curative Movements. 


members of the medical profession. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER solicits the consideration of ladies for his method of 


It has been demonstrated to be the most efficacious means for the cure of 
excess of fat, local or general; relaxed muscular system; general weakness ; nervous 
exhaustion; headaches; spinal complaints; flat or contracted chests; round shoul- 
ders; bent carriage and improper poise of the body. 

This method has received the endorsement of the most eminent and progressive 


Office hours: 9 until 5. 








' “My! What has that poor thing left 
to live for!” exclaimed Marcia, as the 
door closed behind her. “Just think, 
what desolation! Her baby dead, and 
her husband in the penitentiary! I should 
think she would just give up entirely.” 

Late that afternoon, when the short 
winter day had deepened into twilight, 
she came again. The table was set for 
tea. A roaring fire in the grate made 
everything in the dining-room glow with 
its warmth and comfort. A savory sug- 
gestion of hot coffee and oysters stole in 
from the kitchen. 

*‘Don’t draw the curtains yet, mamma,” 
suggested Marcia. ‘It looks so cozy and 
cheerful in here that people going by 
outside in the cold will feel warmer just 
for a passing glimpse. They will feel 
their own home fires waiting for them.” 

“It is going to bea bitter cold night,” 
answered Mrs. Dane. ‘‘ Things were frozen 
hard long before sunset. Isn’t that some 
one knocking at the side door?” 


Marcia opened it, shivering as she felt 
a blast of the snow-laden north wind. 
Hetty was standing on the porch. 

‘‘Where’s your mother?” she asked. 
Marcia opened the door wider, and 
ushered her into the light warm room. 
She glanced around ina dazed sort of 
way, and then leaning against the mantel, 
held her hands to the fire. 

“TI hate to be a troublin’ you again, 
Mrs. Dane, but I just had to come.”’ 

**Is there something I can do for you, 
Hetty ?” 

“I put the little dress on the baby, but 
its so fine and thin that the old red flannel 
skirt showed through, an’ it looked so bad 
I had to take it off. I do want her to 
look nice the last time I dress her, an’ oh, 
Mrs. Dane, I can’t put my baby away in 
the cold in juat that thin little dress with- 
out any flannel skirt! Maybe she wouldn’t 
feel the cold, but I’d always be feelin’ it 
for her. I wouldn’t beg for myself, not 
if I died, but if you just could give me a 
little white flannel skirt, I’d never forget 
your goodness.” 

Tears came into Mrs. Dane’s eyes as 
she looked at the desolate, poverty-strick- 
en mother, and she hastily turned away, 
saying, “Sit down and warm yourself, 
Hetty. I'll see what I can do.” There 
was only one thing in the house that 
would suit the purpose, and she had 
intended to always keep it. Lighting a 
candle, she went up into the attic, and 
opened a large old hair-covered trunk. 
One by one she carefully laid its contents 
aside, until she came to the thing she 
sought—a box, containing the relics of 
her children’s babyhood. There was 
Marcia’s christening robe, a little cloak 
Ned had worn, Edgar’s first pair of shoes 
—little red ones. Folded carefully away 
in tissue paper was the object of her 
search. It was a little white flannel skirt, 
that her mother had embroidered. She 
had treasured it all these years since her 
first baby had worn it, for the sake of the 
loving work that her mother’s hands had 
wrought into the dainty embroidered 
rosebuds and scallops. How many days 
it had taken! How many tender thoughts 
were stitched in with the silken threads. 


‘Oh, I can’t give it away !” she thought, 
as she looked at it. Then pity welled up 
again, and she laid it aside to take down 
stairs. A gust of wind made the candle 
flare, and rattled the shutters dismally. 
She shivered and closed the trunk. The 
next moment she opened it again, to take 
out a heavy black shawl, and a soft hood 
that her mother’s aged fingers had fash- 
ioned for her own use. ‘Poor mother,” 
she said softly, ‘‘she never lived to wear 
it. I believe she would like for Hetty to 
have it. Yes, I'll give her one of the 
dresses, too.” Hetty obeyed mechani- 
cally, when Mrs. Dane bade her put on 





the warm garments. She had not even a 
word of thanks. But when the little 
skirt was put in her hands, her stony, 
tearless mood left her, and she burst into | 
passionate crying. | 
“Oh, it’s so pretty,” she sobbed. ‘I 
always wanted pretty things for my | 
baby, an’ now she’s got ’em. Oh, I’m so | 
glad! So glad!” 
After awhile she went out again, but | 
not as she had come. Now she was | 
clothed, fed and comforted by the healing 
touch of a sympathetic hand. A few 








weeks after Mrs. Dane heard from her | 


again. A woman called and announced 
herself as Mrs. Joshua Hill, She was 
very much excited, and told her story 
with scarcely a pause, excepting when 
she stopped to catch her breath. 

‘‘Hetty’s well nigh dead with noo- 
mony,” she declared. ‘‘That triflin’ step- 
brother of her’n, that don’t do nothin’ 
from week’s end to week’s end, but Jie 
around the wharf waitin’ for the river to 
open, he was mighty good to her ’s long 
as she could help pay the rent, or pack 
slabs from the saw-mill, when he was too 
lazy to provide stove-wood. When she 
got sick he said he couldn’t bear to hear 
her coughin’ all the time—it broke into 
his sleep! So he up an’ moved her bed 
into a little shed room, back, with cracks 
in the wall ycu could crawl through. 
We’re nothin’ to her but neighbors, but 
we couldn’t stand no such treatment of 
nobody, an we took her in. We’re pore 
folks ourselves, but we’ve got plenty to 
eat, only we aint got any sick folks’ 
vittles. I just come up to see if you'd 
give me some eggs, an’ tea, an’ white 
sugar for ’er.” 

Mrs. Dane filled the woman’s basket,and 
told her to come for more when she needed 
it, but she never came back. Sending to 
inquire several days later,she found Hetty 
had been taken to a hospital. 

The winter passed by, and the spring. 
One bright afternoon in late June, Mrs. 
Dane stood on the cool front porch, 
twining a climbing rose around one of 
the pillars. Marcia, in her room above, 
had been reading by the open window. 
A copy of *‘Lucile,” that Mrs. Joyce had 
asked her to read, lay on her lap. A voice 
from the street arrested the attention of 
both. Looking down, Marcia recognized 
Mrs. Joshua Hill. She also belonged to 
the humble, chair-caning profession, and 
carried over her head a chair that had 
evidently just been re-seated. As Mrs. 
Dane returned her greeting, she lowered 
the chair to the side-walk, and, kneeling 
in it, leaned confidentially over the fence. 

‘*Powerful hot day, Mis’ Dane,” she 
remarked, ‘'’specially for fleshy folks like 
us. Heard about Hetty! Well, sir! She 
does beat all! You know that husband 
of hers that was in the penitentiary? 
Well, he’s out now. They learnt him a 
trade, and it reformed him. It just natur- 
ally made him over. He learnt how to 
read and write, too, an’ he writ her a let- 
ter while she was in the hospital. After 
that, sir, she just wouldn’t die. They 
wa’n’t no chance for her, the doctors said, 
but she was that ambitious she just got 
well in spite of all they said. Well, goin’ 
to jail teetotally changed him. He worked 
at his trade till he earnt enough to rent a 
little cabin outside o’ town, where he can 
do market gard’nin’. He found Hetty was 
dead set on a country home—always has 
been, you know. I walked out there an’ 
spent the day with them last Sunday. 
Sakes! You ought to see the posies an’ 
the vegetables, an’ a ole hen with a whole 
brood o’ little yaller chickens scratchin’ 
around. Hetty always did set so much 
store by raisin’ chickens. She’s so happy 








My Nerves 
Are All Right 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester, N. Y. “I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


** Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JOHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 


Indigestion 
Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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an’ her man’s sogoodtoher! But I don’t 
think Hetty’s long for this world, though, 
her cough keeps up so bad. She says to 
me, ‘Mrs. Hill,’ says she, ‘my ambitions is 
realized at last. The good days now 
more’n make up for all them hard years 
that’s past. I tell you, Mrs. Hill, it pays 
to hang on, an’ never give up.’ An’ I 
says toher, ‘Hetty,’ says I, ‘you’re right!’ 
says I. ‘You’ve certainly proved the 
truth of them words.’ She sent lots of 
love to you, Mrs. Dane.” 

Marcia leaned out of the window to 
watch Mrs. Joshua Hill stalk majestically 
away, with the chair turned over her head, 
when her flow of words was finally ex- 
hausted. 

“So that poor, starved life has blos- 
somed at last,” she thought. She took 
up her book again, and slowly turning the 
leaves to find her place, saw this sentence 
that Mrs. Joyce had heavily underscored : 

“No life 


Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife, 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby.” 


‘*] wonder if that includes ‘poor white 
trash’ like Hetty,” she said to herself. 
Leaning back in her chair, she fell to 
thinking of the little history she had just 
heard. She could not help laying it 
beside her own life, and seeing how weak 
in some things she appeared. How she 
lacked in strength and purpose! She 
thought of the strong spirit that had bat- 
tled so bravely against all discourage- 
ments, defying poverty, despair, and even 
death, to attain the desire of a lifetime. 
Then she thought of her own weak efforts, 
and how easily she had been vanquished. 
It was a long, long time that she sat there 
by the open window, preaching a little 
sermon to herself from Hetty’s text, ‘I 
tell you, Mrs. Hill, it pays to hang on, 
and never give up.” 

The poplar trees threw long shadows 
across the porch, when Mr. Dane, coming 
home to tea, paused in the door-way and 
smiled. From Marcia’s open window 
came the notes that for so long had been 
unheard in that household. Airy trills, 
running scales, snatches of song that had 
been her delight before, floated down like 
happy bird calls to the pleased listener 
below. 

‘‘Marcia has come to herself, at last,” 
said Mrs. Dane, as she met him in the 
hall. ‘I never heard her put her whole 
soul into it before as she is doing now. I 
believe her voice will amount to a great 
deal some day.” 

Something more than her old ambition 
was kindled anew in Marcia’s heart that 
afternoon. Hetty’s fidelity to her humble 
purpose awakened a kindred spirit, and 
sent another wave of strength and cour- 
age pulsing through the limitless tide of 
human influence.—Central Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
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OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The annual convention of the Ohio W. 
S. A. was held at Cincinnati, May 1, 2 
and 3, at Sinton Hall. The convention 
was entertained by the Twentieth Cene 
tury Club, which had made arrangements 
for the delegates and convention. The 
newspapers had contained frequent no- 
tices, and had thus prepared the way. 


The convention opened on Tuesday 
afternoon, May 1, the president, Mrs. 
Caroline McCullough Everhard, in the 
chair. The stage was beautifully deco- 
rated with flowers, palms and flags, con- 
re among which was Miss An- 
thony’s famous New York campaign flag. 

After the roll-call of societies and read- 
ing of minutes of last meeting by the 
secretary, Mrs. Katherine Claypole, the 

resident appointed committees as fol- 
Ows: 

Resolutions—Mrs. Alice E. H. Peters, 
Columbus; Mrs. Susan A. Riley, Celina; 
Mrs. Ella R. Pitts, Massillon; Mrs. Mc- 
Intyre, Cleveland. 

Credentials—Mrs. Sarah C. Shrader and 
Dr. Viola Swift, Cincinnati. 

Presidents—Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Warren; Elizabeth Hauser, Girard. 

Plan of Work—Mrs. Lucy Harmon, 
Toledo; Dr. M. M. Howells, Hamilton; 
Mrs. Virginia Crandon, Girard; Mrs. 
Foster, Toledo. 

Finance—Claudia Q. Murphy, Toledo; 
Jennie Spencer Smith, Cincinnati; Eu- 
genia B. Farmer, Covington, Kentucky. 

Letters of encouragement were read 
from a number of absent friends. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, of Columbus, the 
treasurer, spoke of the importance of 
women voting in school elections. Other 
members emphasized the same idea. The 
recent victory of the Clark bill had 
gladdened the hearts of Ohio women, 
and the importance of exercising the 
“little bit”’ o: —- thus granted was 
repeatedly mentioned. 

Owing to some misunderstanding, Miss 
Anthony’s lecture had been advertised 
for Thursday evening instead of Tuesday. 
Hon. Warner M. Bateman, of Cincinnati, 
gave the address of welcome. Mrs. Ever- 
hard gracefully responded. When Miss 
Anthony was introduced the audience 
welcomed her with applause. ‘The Up- 
ward Steps of Forty Years” was her 
Subject. To say that it was interesting 
would be putting it mildly. She drew 
from her great fund of experience, and 
her anecdotes were well received by the 
Conservative people of Cincinnati. Never 
has Miss Anthony looked better. 





Wednesday morning’s session included 
a business meeting of delegates, reports 
of State officers and of standing commit- 
tees. All the reports were adopted. 
Memorial services followed for our sainted 
Lucy Stone, and other friends. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Coit spoke on Mrs. Stone’s life, 
and strove especially to impress upon the 
young women the debt of gratitude they 
owe to her. Mrs. Eugenia Farmer, of 
Covington, Ky., spoke touchingly of the 
interest Mrs. Stone always manifested in 
the womer of Kentucky. She concluded 
by saying, ‘‘I will leave with you the 
message which I know she would give to 
you were she here in person, and which 
she once gave to me in a letter : ‘Continue, 
dear sisters in the work.’” 

Mrs. Sarah C. Shrader, of Cincinnati, 
said it had once been her privilege to be a 
guest in Lucy Stone’s home: “I never 
saw such ideal harmony and perfect love 
as existed between Lucy Stone and Mr. 
Blackwell. Peace seemed to reign all 
over her house. When she met you in the 
morning and said, ‘Good morning,’ you 
felt that it was a good morning, and when 
she said ‘Good night,’ it was a benedic- 
tion, and you lay down in peace. Her 
oa seemed to pervade everything in 

er house. I do not believe that any per- 
son, however degraded, could go into 
Lucy Stone’s home for an hour, and not 
come away a better man or woman.” 
Mrs. Myra Bradwell, of Chicago; Mrs. 
Wells, of Akron; Mrs. Carrie Moore, of 
Franklin Co.; Mrs. Martha Dana, of War- 
ren, and Mr. John McClymens, a Cleve- 
land banker, were also commemorated. 

Wednesday afternoon there was a large 
attendance. The programme was as fol- 
lows: 

Symposium—''Why Tax-Paying Wom- 
en Need the Ballot,” Dr. M. M. How- 
ells; ‘‘Why Professional Women Need 
the Ballot,” Dr. Sarah Siewers; ‘Why 
Business Women Need the Ballot,” Mrs. 
C. D. Murphy; ‘‘Why Working Women 
Need the Ballot,” Mrs. Mary L. Geffs; 
‘*What Stands Between Women and the 
Ballot,” Mrs. Katherine B. Claypole. 


Dr. Howells had been called home on 
professional business, and Mrs. Murphy 
was not present, but the other ladies re- 
sponded, and gave good reasons wh 
women need the ballot. Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw and Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman 
were present, and were enthusiastically 
greeted. Miss Shaw was in a happy 
mood, and said at the close of her re- 
marks: ‘‘Ladies, we are nearly there; 
and when we get there, oh, how we will 
unpack our grips and stay at home!” 

rs. Chapman explained the object of 
the Lucy Stone mite-boxes. In the even- 
ing Miss Shaw addressed a crowded house, 
and no one went away disappointed. 

Thursday morning, after reports from 
the local societies, officers were elected 
as follows: 

President—Mrs. Caroline McCullough 
Everhard. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Martha H. Elwell. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Katherine 
Claypole. 

Corresponding Secretary — Elizabeth 
Josephine Hauser. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Elizabeth Coit. 

Auditor—Dr. Viola Swift. 

The report of the Plan of Work Com- 
mittee was read and adopted. 

Thursday afternoon a report of legis- 
lative work was given. The following 
resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas we, the women of Ohio, have 
been granted school suffrage within the 
past month, there is cause for rejoicing 
over the advance made toward justice to 
women by the lawmakers of Ohio. There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention instruct 
the secretary to convey Officially its 
recognition to Senator Clark for his cease- 
less and skilful efforts that have crowned 
our cause with its present victory. 

That regardless of pee interests, and 
actuated by the principle of equity more 
than of policy, we will earnestly en- 
deavor, through our votes, to place per- 
sons mentally and morally fitted for the 
position upon the school board, as politi- 
cal influence should not be a factor in 
that election. 

That inasmuch as all moral reforms, 
humanitarian methods, and home protec- 
tion are based upon the full enfranchise- 
ment of women, we will continue our 
efforts with renewed zeal until this object 
is attained. 

Mrs. Alice H. Peters read a paper, 
‘*After Thoughts.” 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton’s presence 
lent zest to the Convention. She was at 
every session, and not only her report of 
press work, but her remarks on all topics, 
were received with great favor. rs. 
Upton’s sincerity, her genial manner, her 
spontaneous laugh and her practical 
business way of doing things make her 
a great favorite. 

Thursday evening marked the grand 
finale of the Convention. Mrs. Chapman, 
sweet, gentle and beautiful, as always, ad- 
dressed a full house. Her remarks were 
logical and convincing, and through them 
all was a ring of prophecy and a certain 
lofty purity, peculiarly her own. When 
she had finished, a perfect storm of 
applause followed. 

he Convention was not so much a 
delegate body as a mass-meeting. And 
it was a grand mass-meeting, which will 
long be remembered in Cincinnati. The 
attitude of the press was one of the most 
gratifying features, and if this Conven- 
tion did no more than to educate the 
newspapers of the metropolis of Ohio in 
suffrage sentiment, it has done a work 
that will be largely instrumental in has- 
tening the good time coming. But the 
Convention did more. It was a success 
in every particular. From beginning to 
end there was no jar or friction. Every- 
thing passed oft delightfully, and every- 
body was happy. ‘The recent passage of 
the School Suffrage Bill made the Con- 
vention almost a jubilee. 

ELIZABETH J. HAUSER, 
Cor. Sec. O. W. S. A. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers iess than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL Orrice, 
Boston, Mass. 
— ev 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py teading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. F 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Biackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star injthe West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 








HOOD’S AND ONLY HOOD’S. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is carefully ma 
fm from Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, Man- 

rake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper berries 
and other well-known remedies, by a 
peculiar combination, proportion and pro- 
cess,giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla curative 
powers not possessed by other medicines. 
It effects remarkable cures when other 
preparations fail. 


Hoop’s PILLs cure biliousness, 


Complexion 
Sachet. 


New discovery for the Complexion. 
Magic Beautifier. 
Removes Wrinkles, 
{Moth Patches 











and 
Freckles. 
MADAME ISABELLE, 
7 Temple Place, Rooms 48 and 49. 
2 for 25 Cents. All mail orders promptly 
attended to. 


The Young Idea. 





An Educational Monthly for the Young, | 


Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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them all. 


The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAILS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
“Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 


of finished product; elasticity and smoothness combined with holding 
power in clinch, Ié allows the use of very small nails.’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised in a horse nail, 
except the “material from which it is made,” “the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 


hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 

B y the “use of small nails,” large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith. 

Thus it will be seen that the officials of the WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
recognize what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 


A medaland diploma worded : 





A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORIES 


It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Split, 
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The Putnam Nail Company's Factories at Neponset, a suburb ef Bosto acres 
ground are occupied by this plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly Rane BR, 4 
in the buildings. More than four hundred people are employed. 

The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 

The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed 
World. Inits manufacture the old hand process ts followed. ae ee ey eee 


Forged from end of rod, | jouw by hammers only. 


Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse’ 
hard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is absolu‘ely safe and outwears all others. 
See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. <_<“ 
They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDA YT TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
tton and the WEsr, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for,Chicago, and 7 P.M. sleeping-car to Chicago. 

For UNIon pqvene and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 9.40 
A.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.90, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WaLTHan, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FiTcHBURG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 





New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Geatere. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office, 322 Washington Street. pot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. RB. BABCOCK, Gen. Pase’r Agent. 





HYPERTRICHOSIS 
(Superfiuous Hair). 
Positively Cured by Electricity. 
MME. WALDRON, Specialist, will receive patrons 
at her residence for the only safe and scientific treat- 


MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


por |," ouusenor 
BOTH 


Physicians and Surgeons 
ooh N, et ss. 

Hospitals and directly connected 

a ME 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26, ’%. A four years’ 
Labora’ and 


Clintes of the publts 
ics of the 
MARSHALL, i. D., 

















to the. 

© 
ospi " ddress CLARA 
Dean, 181 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May, 
Foy Wee eal tt Cited tate pies 
y in: ns e 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost ail the Houpitats 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information Spry to 
E BLA 


CEW: 
821 East 15th 





M.D., Dean, 
t., New York. 





ment of this most annoying blemish. Pp 
process, sure and gentle, approved by physicians. 
Absolutely WITHOUT DISCOMFORT, mark or return. 
leaving no trace. 


MOLEs removed also, | . Interview or 
qoewaepen ease cordially invited, and strictly confi- 
dentlal. Sealed circular on application. 


Private Parlors, 415 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEsT Fish MARKET IN BosTon. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


n calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
va 4 Brookline. - ” 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


UM Sine Hobie Cured in lv 
o ays No pay cured. 
OP DR-J. STEPHENS, Lebanon. Ono 














LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
m R Lna bg » Daily, Thursdays 


CHRONIC DISEASES 
ft all kind jalty, particular iseases 
”'s —_ © aan 4 children. 76 a 


The doctor is ely eclectic in her 
thorough Medical’ else trician. Her Hetroat tor the 
care of Chronic at 


m . M. 
Free lectures given Friday even 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 7 Creaeags &5't, Co giite 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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A “QUEEN OF PIANISTS.” 
MERIDEN, CONN., May 5, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

When one whose rame is destined to 
become famous is claimed by a com- 
munity, a certain degree of pride is justi- 
flable among her townspeople. It was, 
therefore, with mingled feelings of pride 
and triumph that her fellow citizens 
assembled on Wednesday evening, April 
25, to accord to Miss C. Belle Newport a 
welcome worthy of her genius, on the 
occasion of her début as a vocalist. 

The anticipation and expectancy that 
had held sway for the past few weeks, 
had a happy termination. The large and 
select audience that filled the opera house 
had doubtless looked forward to a rare 
treat, and they were not disappointed, 
for while the principal interest was cen- 
tred in Miss Newport, who could easily 
have held and entertained the audience 
the entire evening, she was ably assisted 
by the following artists: Herr Sinschei- 
mer, the famous violinist, and Mons. 
Jockne and Herr Kaufmann, flutist and 
*celloist, respectively, who have just been 
engaged to play in Damrosch’s grand 
orchestra of New York. 





L pa 


Miss Newport is the daughter of Dr. 
E. C. and Carrie J. Norton Newport, and 
was born in Meriden, in February, 1871. 
At the tender age of four years, death 
deprived her of a mother’s care. 

On the maternal side her ancestry is 
traceable directly to the original ‘‘Pil- 
grim Mothers.” Her mother was a lady 
of education and refinement, and of de- 
cided literary tastes; many of her pro- 
ductions of poetry and prose being of 
merit. Her father is of German birth, 
for many years a leading physician of 
Meriden, and from him she inherits her 
love and talent for music. 

At an early age Miss Newport showed 
a decided aptitude for music, and although 
regular instructions were interrupted 
from time to time, her progress was 
marked, and at the close of her school 
studies a brief course was taken under 
Professor Oliver, at the Mendelssohn 
Institute, Boston. Her progress was so 
rapid, and her work so superior, that she 
was advised to go abroad and study under 
the best masters. 

In September, 1890, accompanied by 
her father, she sailed for Berlin, where 
for two years she was under the instruc- 
tion of Scharwenka, and on his coming 
to New York to open a conservatory, 
Miss Newport took an examination in the 
Royal High School of Music in Berlin. 
The examination was taken by sixty-five 
pupils, and lasted two days. Of the ten 
who passed, Miss Newport stood first, 
and is the only pupil in the history of the 
school to attain the high rank of ‘‘per- 
fect’; the title of ‘‘Queen of Pianists” 
being conferred upon her by the profes- 
sors. 

Up to this time Miss Newport had 
given no attention to vocal culture. On 
being assured that she possessed a voice 
worthy of cultivation, she went to Leip- 
sic, where she received instruction under 
Frl. Goetze until February, 1893, when 
she was called home by the serious illness 
of her father. She has since continued 
her studies under Professor Bristol, of 
New York. The quality and volume of 
her voice were a surprise and delight to 
her friends, and after the thorough train- 
ing that it is to receive, it is confidently 
expected that she will attain the same 
high rank as a vocalist that she has as a 
pianist. 

Miss Newport is of a quiet, unassuming 
disposition, a pleasing conversationist, and 
is well versed in modern languages, hav- 
ing given special attention to German, 
French and Italian. She has not been too 
busy to keep in touch with the ‘“‘woman 
movement,” and, in reply to the question, 
‘Do you believe in the equality of the 
sexes?’ she said with enthusiasm: ‘‘Oh! 
yes, indeed! I thoroughly believe in the 
highest attainments and possibilities for 





my sex. .To my mind there should be no 
distinction because of sex; all should be 
given the greatest liberty to develop the 
best that is in them.” 
said: ‘*Thereis something entirely wrong 


in an industrial system that permits a 
woman to work side by side with a man, | 


doing an equal amount and quality of 
work for a third less pay, and this, too, 
when in many instances the woman car- 
ries the heavier burden; often being the 
sole support of younger brothers and sis- 
ters, or infirm aged relatives.. There is 
something equally wrong in our social 
system, which admits the young man of 
questionable character to our parlors, 
while the side door is closed against the 
woman. We receive the reformed man 
with open arms, but to the reformed 
woman a helping hand is grudgingly ex- 
tended, if at all. But happily a better 
day is dawning, and the unequal strug- 
gles of the past will be unknown to 
women of coming generations. I doubt 
if all young women of to-day fully appre- 
ciate the debt we owe to Lucy Stone, 
Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe 
and others; how much easier our path- 
way is because of their pioneer labors.” 
A brilliant career is before this talented 
young musician, and her success will be 
a pride and pleasure to her many friends. 





8. E. S. 
er 
SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN FRANKLIN 
COUNTY. 


MALONE, APRIL 26, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

A good sized audience assembled in the 
afternoon. Five towns were represented. 
Miss Harriet Mills presided. After sing- 
ing and a prayer by Rev. Mr. Chipperfield 
an address of welcome was given by Mrs. 
C. C. Townsend. Miss Mills’ reply was 
earnest and interesting. She gave a little 
history of what Susan B. Anthony has 
done, and spoke feelingly of her sacrifices 
for this present campaign. Her argu- 
ments for the cause were interspersed 
with bright incidents that illustrated her 
points. She conducted the meeting in a 
pleasing way and won many friends. 

In the evening the opera house was 
crowded to hear Miss Anthony. Her age, 
her past career, her earnestness, in fact 
her name alone sufficed to attract a crowd 
of Malone’s best people. She held her 
large audience at her will. We may never 
hear her again, but shall always remem- 
ber her with pride. 

Thursday afternoon the meeting was 
called to order by Miss Hay, who pro- 
ceeded at once to business. She began 
organizing the towns of the county for 
active work on the monster petition of 
one million names for equal suffrage, to 
be presented to the convention next 
fall. After this work was accomplished 
she said a few words in regard to the 
finances of the society, and in a few 
moments secured twenty pledges of $1 
each. After a poem by a lady from Low- 
ville, Lewis County, the meeting ad- 
journed. In the evening another large 
audience greeted Mrs. Howell. Her 
lecture was entertaining, convincing, and 
eloquent. ‘The campaign in Franklin 
County has won many adherents and 
strengthened the faith of the believers. 

{[Mrs.] C. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON. 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace writes in the 
Providence Journal : 

It was very natural that refined, sensi- 
tive, virtuous persons should deplore the 
publication in the newspapers of the 
scandalous disclosures of the Pollard- 
Breckinridge trial, lest the effect should 
corrupt the sentiment of the community, 
and especially the youthful portion of it. 
I confess that such were my feelings and 
apprehensions when the reports of the 
trial commenced with all their sickening 
details. But, as the trial went on, from 
day today, revealing a depth of profligacy, 
rottenness and hypocrisy in the daily life 
of an honored member of what is con- 
idered our best society, a representative 
of our national religion and statesman- 
ship, under the protection of the double 
standard of morality that prevails in a 
civilization which dares to call itself 
Christian, I was forced to the conclusion 
that this was an object lesson which we 
needed for our enlightenment, and that, 
for our future welfare, it would prove to 
be a wholesome one. The annals of vice 
have never before so clearly laid bare to 
the public gaze the danger to girlhood of 
association with men who, under the 
guise of a high respectability, and the 
cover of a protection which men enjoy, 
are admitted into the society of pure 
women, while living a life of debauchery 
and crime. Never before have hypocrisy 
and deceit been publicly shown to have 
shielded such odious depravity. Never 
before has the public mind been so stirred 
by the possibility that this may not be a 
solitary instance, but that the inmates of 
other households may be the victims of 
similar betrayal and ruin. Parents have 
been led to see that their daughters walk 
in slippery paths, and their sons dwell in 
a deadly immoral atmosphere, while men 
are not held to the strict account that is 
required of women. 


The one gratifying and encouraging | 


feature of this odious revelation is in the 


Continuing, she 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








evidence it has brought out that the sen- 
timent is changing—indeed, has already 
somewhat changed—in regard to the dis- 
tinction which is made between men and 
women concerning conduct and character. 
And the laying bare of this case will do 
more than a thousand sermons to estab- 
lish the new code of morals. Good 
women will not receive into their society 
men known to be living impure lives ; and 
they will so instruct their daughters that 
intimacies with such men will be rare. 
Young men will learn that ‘‘sowing wild 
oats” closes the doors of good society 
against the sowers; and that, to obtain 
and keep an entrance therein, they must 
show a record of purity of life equal to 
that which we require of women. The 
tone of the lawyers for the plaintiff and 
of the judge on the bench went far to 
rove the dawning of a better day; and 
t did more than offset the ribaldry of the 
counsel on the other side, while the testi- 
mony and demeanor of the defendant 
gave no support to his hope of escaping 
condemnation. The tone of the press 
also, with scarcely an exception, showed 
an advance in the direction of as strict an 
accountability for men as for women. 
And, for the poor, misguided victim of 
a bad man’s wickedness, while condemna- 
tion of her indiscretions and of her guilt 
have not been and should not be omitted, 
there was, I trust, in the hearts of many, 
some of the same spirit which expressed 
itself in a heavenly voice to the woman of 
Judea: ‘Neither do I condemn thee. 
Go, and sin no more.”’ 

The letter of Madeline Pollard to the 
public, in which she acknowledges her 
**misguided life,” is full of promise in 
what it expresses of a determination to 
make it useful for the saving of other 
women from a fate like hers. 





—— Oe 





NEW YORK CAMPAIGN NOTES. 


More than half a million signatures 
have already been obtained to the mam- 
moth woman suffrage petition circulating 
in New York State, and two-thirds of the 
counties are yet to be heard from. 


Mr. L. McKinstry, in an address at the 
Dunkirk meeting, defined his position as 
| delegate to the constitutional convention. 
| He said: 


If these meetings are being held with 
so much labor and expense to influence 
my colleague, Mr. Dean, of Jamestown, 
and myself, to vote in the constitutional 
convention to remove that word of four 
letters which bars the women of thiis 
State from the polls, there is a great deal 
of hard work and money being wasted. 
Long ago, before either of us expected to 
have any official voice in the matter, we 
declared our opinion that, in asking for 
the right of suffrage, the women of New 
York are making a reasonable request, or, 
if they choose to put it so, a demand 
which cannot be honorably refused. 


A correspondent writes: 


The Political Equality Clubs and the 
W. C. T. Unions joined hands in assisting 
the State Campaign Committee to make 
the meetings in Lockport, April 9 and 10, 
a success. The Court House had been 
engaged, but proving too small for the 
crowd, Music Hall was secured for the 
remaining sessions. The local manage- 
ment, desiring full recegnition of the 
cause, asked the mayor to welcome speak- 
ers and managers. Then, as it was elec- 
tion week, the two nominees for mayor 
further welcomed the movement by intro- 
ducing the speakers of the evening, in 
each case being encouraged by hearty 
applause. The meetings at Canandaigua 
were held in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Rev. Annis F. Eastman dis- 
cussed suffrage from the standpoint of a 
moral reformer. Other excellent papers 
were read. Miss Anthony spoke at these 
meetings, which had a peculiar interest 
because it was at Canandaigua many 
years ago that she was tried for voting 
and nonplussed the judge and all the judi- 
ciary by refusing to pay her fine. Tradi- 
tion says the sense of justice was so out- 
raged by that trial and the sentence, that 
the figure of Justice which adorns the top 
of the Court House dropped the scales. 


A syndicate press article, by I. D. 
Marshall, reports a young woman who 
has been helping in the suffrage move- 
ment as saying: 


My mamma has always believed wom- 
en were as well qualified to exercise 
the powers of citizenship as the men, and 
some women, she thinks, are a great deal 
better qualified than some men. I agree 
with her in this, and so do most of the 
girls and women [ know. One thing is 
certain. 














We shall not do as so many men | 
| we know have done—stay away from the | the city. 


polls year after year. ... I passed some 
time in Wyoming last year, and I learned 
that the women, the wives and mothers, 
the good, pure women vote there, and 

that they vote as they think and not as 

| ad are told, quite as much as the men 
0. 


The Buffalo Courier says: 


Yonkers (the place which Frank Stan- 
ton characterized as having ‘‘a yawping 
and unrhymeable name”) is much stirred 
up of Jate over the woman suffrage ques- 
tion. The leading women of fashion have 
become interested, and now suffrage is 
discussed at teas, receptions, and even 
cotillions. At this rate, the “primary” 
of the future will be made the occasion 
of an afternoon tea. 


eer 


RUSSIAN WOMEN’S MEDICAL SCHOOL 
RE-OPENED. 


BosTON, MaAss., May 7, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

You will welcome the following an- 
nouncement in the last number of the 
Messenger of Europe, a Russian magazine 
published in St. Petersburg: 

The Women’s Medical School, closed in 
1882, which was the pioneer for the high- 
er education of women, is about to be re- 
opened in the near future. 

This is a fact which you here, in Amer- 
ica, cannot comprehend in its full signif- 
icance. P. STAMMER. 

University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 





SOMERVILLE.—The League held a large 
and enthusiastic meeting at the Unitarian 
church of West Somerville, Rev. Mar 
Traffern Whitney, pastor; raised ten dol- 
lars for Kansas; and arranged for a pub- 
lic meeting to be held in Medford, the fol- 
lowing week, to organize a League there. 
Miss Cora A. Benneson gave an interest- 
ing address on the customs and condition 
of the women of the Hawaiian Islands. 








THE DRAMA. 


Bewdoin Square Theatre, 


At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, Mr. 
Frank Mayo will fill the time, appearing 
in a round of his own great plays, all of 
which have become favorites in Boston. 
He begins next Monday evening in his 
Idyl of the Backwoods, ‘‘Davy Crockett,” 
American in theme and motive—devoid 
of offensive Indian trappings. It is the 
most distinctive American play ever writ- 
ten. Its romance is delightful—winning, 
pure—such sentiment as should find a 
resting-place in every American heart. 
‘Davy Crockett” refutes the argument 
‘that American life offers no theme for 
dramatists.” ‘Davy Crockett” has held its 
place upon the stage, without any diminu- 
tion of popularity, for twenty-two years. 
Miss Frances Graham is a young actress 
of winning stage presence, and her work 
evidences careful and earnest endeavor. 
‘‘Davy Crockett” is announced for only 
a single week. 





_— 
Columbia Theatre, 


At the Columbia Theatre Hagenbeck’s 
trained animals are the sensation. Noth- 
ing in the amusement line has attracted 
the widespread attention commanded by 
these wonderful beasts. The sensation 
created at the World’s Fair is repeated in 
New York and Boston. Mr. Mehrmann, 
with his seventeen animals from all quar- 
ters of the globe, is a star attraction, as 
also Professor Darling, who performs 
wonderful feats with his five monster 
Nubian lions, ending by lying down upon 
them as though they were a spring mat- 
tress. Among other attractions which 
call forth admiration is Mr. Penje riding 
the lioness Helena, Loisette and his 
strange storks and geese, Miss Berg with 
the trained elephant, ponies and dogs, 
Miss Sakontala, who shows the famous 
tiger, Mimi, doing daring jumps through 
the air, Beketow, the clown, with his three 
famous wild boars, and other attractions. 
Matinees are given daily at 2.15, and the 
night performance begins at 8.15. Chil- 
dren under twelve are admitted at half 
price. The performance pleases children 
anywhere from five to eighty-five. 


—— 
Grand Opera House. 


Manager A. H. Dexter, of the Boston 
Grand Opera House, is ‘‘in the hands of 
his friends,” and they propose giving him 
a two-performance benefit on Memorial 
Day, Wednesday, May 30. Seats have 
been placed on sale. The entertainments 
will be acts from popular plays, recita- 
tions, readings and specialty acts. The 
volunteers are numerous, and include 
some of the most popular actors. The 
stock company will be seen on this occa- 
sion for the last time. Manager Dexter 
has received almost innumerable requests 
for tickets, and letters from people who 
desire to contribute to the testimonial. 





LADIES are kindly invited to examine 








the stock of kid and undressed kid gloves, | 
also the black silk gloves at Miss Fisk’s, | 


44 Temple Place. 


————_>—__—. 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has cured many 
afflicted with rheumatism, and we urge 
all who suffer from this disease to give 
this medicine a trial. 


>_—— 


LADIES who wish to purchase either 
silk or cotton waists, will do well to look 
at the stock of Miss Fisk, 44 Temple 
Place. The styles are very attractive, 
the prices are fair, and the waists are 
conceded to be the most perfect of any in 


SPECIAL NOTICES 





New England Women's Club, 5 Park St.— 
Monday, May 14,3.30 P.M. “The Theatre as an 
Institute of t ducation;” “As a Place of Amuse 
ment;" “Actors and their Art.” Papers by Miss 
Habermeyer, Miss Sprague and Mise Youssaint. 





I DESIRE TO FIND a situation for a woman 
to do general housework in a sma!! family, where 
her child, about six months old, will be received 
also. No objection to the country. Wages not eo 
much an object as a good home. Good references 
from her last employer. Address (by letter) Miss 
L, Freeman Clarke, Jamaica Plain, Mass , or call, 
ov Thursday only, at 29 Fayette Street, Boston, 
2.30—4.30, P. M. 





TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of THz WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New Books. 


Samuel Longfellow: Memoir and 
Letters. 


Edited by Joseru May. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Essays and Sermons by Samuel 
Longfellow. 


Edited by Josera May. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Two excellent books, commemorating and 
illustrating a man of fine scholarship, deep 
thoughtfulness, rare sincerity, and a noble 
optimism. 


The White Crown and Other 
Stories. 


A collection of bright, fresh, readable stories by 
Herpert D. Warp. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Story of Dan. 


A strong, well-written, thoroughly interesting 
story of Irish peasant life, by M. E. Francis. 
16mo, $1.25. 


The Mistress of Beech Knoll. 


A charmingly fresh and readable story, by 
Ciara Lovise BuRNHAM, author of “Next 
Door,” etc. Riverside Paper Series, 50 cents. 
Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 





With a Portrait. 


With a Portrait. 





Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 

rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 
F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 

Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 


LADIES — 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the Sprinc Sty.es can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place. (One short flight.) 


AWARD 


: HIGHEST : 

? MEDAL AND DIPLOMAS ; 

WORLD'S FAIR CHICACO $ 
For PURE LEAF LARD, HAMS,BACON 
DRY, SALTED AND PICKLED MEATS, 
BARREL PORK. PURE LARD, SAUSAGES, 








FOR SOMETHING EXTRA CHOIGE 
Tiga NORTH STAR Bray? 
SURE TO PLEASE. 


-BEST ON EARTH- 
NICKERSON PATENT Bog LT SHEARS 
4 & SCISSO 
















* QNE FULL NICKLED 
INCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.o———— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenportlowa 


ie \"TA@RSET PROTECTOR 
" \ MADE FIT PREVENTS DOES N07 
: _—_) ™*SHAPE oF =o INGREASE 
} 
SENT BY 












\ 
a 8 G a 
Corser. eens, WAIST. 
REPAIRS« BROKEN CORSET 
1m & MINUTE S 
OR 25 CENTS STAMPS ©* ©, ORDER 


T.A.MOORE, 


WASHINGTON ST BOSTON MASS 
—<—<—— 


52! 


C. H. Simonds & Co,, Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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